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to the Boston region’s economic competitiveness 
and growth: transportation and infrastructure, land 
use and development, and energy and environment. 
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LETTER FROM THE COMMISSIONER 





To the Residents, Workers, Business, 
and Property Owners of Boston: 


The City of Boston Transportation Department 
(BTD) is pleased to have collaborated on this valu- 
able effort with A Better City (ABC) and the Barr 
Foundation with supportive representation from 
the Metropolitan Area Planning Council (MAPC), the 
Medical Academic and Scientific Community Orga- 
nization (MASCO), and the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology Media Lab, as well as City staff from 
the Boston Environment Department, the Boston 
Planning and Development Agency, and the 
Mayor’s Office of New Urban Mechanics. 


Parking issues are a significant part of the overall 
transportation challenge that Boston Is facing. The 
Future of Parking in Boston reflects sound analytics 
and proven strategies that are designed to be imple- 
mented today and in the near future. The effort sup- 
ports and builds upon what BTD has already begun 
to implement with the successful launch of the 
ParkBoston payment app, DriveBoston—a program 
to support and encourage car-sharing in our neigh- 
borhoods, the installation of smart meters, and the 
expansion of Hubway. These and other recent City 
of Boston initiatives work to optimize the use of 
valuable curbside and off-street parking to enhance 
access for all modes of travel, promote economic 





opportunity, and reduce overall parking demand. 
With these actions, we aim to facilitate safe and 
functional streets and respond to climate change. 


Our on-going efforts and the new initiatives 
described in this report are currently under review 
and warrant additional conversations with the 
community at large. Fortunately, we know that tech- 
nological advances help us to do our job better and 
more efficiently. This report outlines options that 
can further improve the parking experience, even 

as we embrace our City’s efforts to increase walking, 
biking, and transit riding. 


We have a great opportunity to make transportation 
work better for all of us. | encourage you to participate 
and work with BTD, A Better City, and our multiple 
partners over the coming months and years as we 
review and test the recommendations outlined in 
this report. 


Sincerely, , 
Ne Av hide. 


Gina N. Fiandaca, Commissioner 
Boston Transportation Department 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 





This report, prepared by Nelson\Nygaard Consulting 
Associates Inc., is intended to serve as a guide for 
the city’s neighborhoods and policymakers and 
includes strategies based on nationwide best 
practices that: 


* Reduce parking demand by promoting walking, 
bicycling, and public transportation. 


* — Increase the accessibility and efficiency 
of parking through innovative signage and 
marketing. 





° inimize congestion and infrastructure 
wear-and-tear generated by truck parking, 
loading, and unloading. 





¢ Support zoning amendments that promote 
public transportation use, shared parking 
strategies, non-motorized travel, and reduced 
parking demand. 


* — Improve efficiency in parking facility usage, 
cost, space-availability, and revenue collection 
through the use of new technologies. 


The recommendations of this report are structured 
around three primary City policies: 


ENHANCE 
COMMUNITY 
ACCESS 


These policies are supported by multiple strategies 
and organized around several initiatives. The six key 
initiatives are to: 


1. Support Small Businesses 

2. Increase Housing Affordability 

3. Improve Residential Neighborhoods 
4. Expand Demand Reduction Programs 
5. Enhance Tools for Management 


6. Provide Equitable Transportation Funding 


WHY IS THIS IMPORTANT? 


Parking policy affects the livelihood of Bostonians, 
the success of businesses, and the health of our 
environment. Today, Boston's parking policies are 
not aligning well with the needs that parking is 
intended to serve. 


PARKING IS NOT SERVING RESIDENTS WELL 


Even though automobile ownership and the amount 
of cars registered in Boston have been plummeting, 
the demand for on-street parking and resident 
parking permits is growing. The private market has 
reacted well to market demand, but continued free 
or cheap public on-street parking policies have 
streets flooded, forcing residents to make difficult 
decisions and compromising them when any 
adversity arises, such as the winter of 2014-2015. 








PARKING IS ABOUT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


PROMOTE REDUCE While downtown has seen parking construction 
ECONOMIC PARKING decline relative to current development, the rest of 
OPPORTUNITY DEMAND the city is subject to antiquated zoning requirements 


that create too much parking and drive up the cost 
of developoment—especially the cost of housing. 
Meanwhile, out-of-date parking policies and curb- 
side management practices in business districts 
are hurting merchants, preventing customers from 
finding available parking, and not encouraging 
them to travel by other modes. 
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Source: Boston Globe 


+ — The Inspectional Services Department (ISD) 


requires parking according to antiquated 
FIGURE 3: Parking Is About Economics regulations. 


Restaurant Bedroom Parking * The Economic Development Industrial Corpora- 
Table Space 


200 tions (EDIC) builds new parking supply in lieu 
of other modes. 


* The City Council effectively limits rate changes. 


* — Historically, State law limits the utility of 
parking revenues. 


PARKING POLICIES IN BOSTON ARE OUT OF DATE 





Source: © Nelson\Nygaard 


- Resident permits are divorced from supply, 
with many Bostonians forced to seek expensive 


GOVERNMENT IS NOT MAKING PARKING EASY eit-ctrect alternatives. 


Parking policies and management are currently 
governed by no less than a dozen different agencies 
without a coordinated policy, parking functions in 

a confused manner: 


+ Current meters and time-limited parking do not 
produce enough front-door access for business 
to reach their customers, who wind up paying 
high garage rates, risking a ticket, or simply 
leaving the city for goods and services. 





« — The Boston Environment Department (BED) 


controls commercial parking growth. - The disparity between on-street and off- 


street prices and enforcement fines encourages 
high demand for the limited amount of on-street 
parking. 


* The Boston Transportation Department 
(BTD) regulates parking supply and enforces 
on-street parking. 


* — Efforts to freeze commuter parking have not 
been matched with limits on private parking nor 
sufficient incentives to promote transit and 
other alternatives. 


+ The Boston Fire Department (BFD) requires 
annual licensure for garages. 
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WHY NOW? 





Boston is experiencing increasing development and 
population at a time when interest in a comprehen- 
sive multimodal transportation approach to travel 
is at an all-time high. Parking use provision manage- 
ment and cost are central to transportation policy 
and individual travel choices. Citywide and neigh- 
borhood efforts like the Go Boston 2030 Mobility 
Action Plan, the Greenovate Boston 2014 Climate 
Action Plan Update, and the South Boston Water- 
front Sustainable Transportation Plan all recognize 
the centrality of parking and its outside role in the 
transportation system. In order to make citywide 
transportation and parking options more equitable, 
improve Bostonians’ quality of life, and acknowledge 
the tremendous popularity and cost savings of 
walking, biking, transit, and shared transportation, 
itis clear that some current parking policies work 
against these goals and must be changed. 




















THE COST OF PARKING CONSTRUCTION 
HURTS OUR ECONOMY 


High parking construction costs crowd out Boston’s 
ability to improve the form and function of its neigh- 
borhoods and new developments while driving up 
the cost of goods and services. This impacts resi- 
dential housing construction cost the most, working 
in opposition to the City’s goal of adding 53,000 
affordable housing units by 2030. 





FIGURE 4: How Much Does Parking Increase 
My Rent? 
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PARKING INCREASES TOTAL APARTMENT COST 


FIGURE 5: How Construction Cost Affects Rent (Varies) 
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High Financing Costs 
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DATA-DRIVEN TECHNOLOGY IS CHANGING 
TRANSPORTATION 


Private entrepreneurs are already challenging 
Boston’s age old policies with advances in mobile 
data, real-time availability, multi-modal trip plan- 
ning and more. As new “smart” meters come to 
additional Boston neighborhoods, Boston's parking 
management system should integrate with the 
demand of today’s users. 


STATE OF THE PRACTICE 


Boston once led the nation in progressive transpor- 
tation and parking policy. Now, low-priced on-street 
parking is considered normal, while overall policies 
and neighborhood concerns mostly focus on parking 
supply and not enough on a balanced transportation 
system. 





Monthly Rent 
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“HIGH PARKING CONSTRUCTION COSTS 
CROWD OUT BOSTON’S ABILITY TO 
IMPROVE THE FORM AND FUNCTION 
OF ITS NEIGHBORHOODS AND NEW 
DEVELOPMENTS WHILE DRIVING UP 
THE COST OF GOODS AND SERVICES.” 
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FIGURE 6: The Price of On-Street Parking Meters in US Major Cities’ Downtown 
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A NEW FRAMEWORK FOR PARKING 
POLICY IN BOSTON 


To revise Boston's parking policies, the City must 
begin by reiterating who and what the system was 
intended to serve. Today's complex parking system 
has become an obstacle to residents, employees, 
and visitors alike, not a convenient way to access 
homes and businesses. Resident parking permits 


BOX |: A New Framework for Parking in Boston 


are intended to control spill-over parking from 
commercial districts, but in Boston they serve to 
discourage customers and act as barriers between 
neighborhoods. Meter fees act only as a small, 
incremental levy, while ineffectively providing 
access to businesses and services. Development 
policies mostly consider accommodating future 
parking demand at a time when driving is declining. 
A new focus is needed for Boston. 











KEY INITIATIVE 








KEY INITIATIVES 
¢ Support Small Businesses 
¢ Increase Housing Affordability 


KEY INITIATIVES 

¢« Expand Demand Reduction Programs 

e Enhance Tools for Management 

e Provide Equitable Transportation Funding 


PROMOTE ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 


Access to jobs, services, businesses, goods, and more is a fundamental 
function of parking. Spaces in prime retail locations must be available 

to customers in a user-friendly fashion supported by technology, not en- 
forcement. The parking system should support the vitality of commercial 
districts, both in terms of business access as well as investment in travel 
amenities that also promote transit, biking, and walking access. The high 
cost of building new supply must be realized, spread across more users, 
and separated from the cost of necessary housing to keep a reasonable 
amount of driving access affordable to all. 


ENHANCE COMMUNITY ACCESS 


Parking should be designed not for the sake of storing a car but as 

part of a system through which to gain access to needed destinations. 
Where destinations are walkable, bikeable, served by transit, etc., parking 
access should only be for those who need it most — those who cannot use 
other means or are visiting for only a short time. Where destinations rely 
on avehicle, policies should rationally accommodate drivers, with higher 
regard to those who share rides when capacity is limited. 


¢ Improve Residential Neighborhoods 


REDUCE PARKING DEMAND 


As stewards of our planet, we must recognize the impact that parking 
supply has on climate change. Providing parking alone takes land and 
resources. Too much parking makes driving and emitting greenhouse gas 
emissions too plentiful, but just limiting parking is not enough. Parking 
policy needs to direct resources equitably to non-polluting modes of 
travel while supporting incentives that reduce trip-making. 
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RECOMMENDED POLICY: 


Parking is closely linked to local economic pros- 
perity. If poorly managed, it can be over-utilized 

and costly for patrons. If well managed it can create 
needed availability, provide revenues for district 
enhancements, and support the success of both 

a particular main street as well as an entire 
neighborhood. 


Parking is essential to business, with every 

metered space serving the customers that are 
essential to business vitality. However, when spaces 
are not available and do not turn over, businesses 
suffer. Smarter curb management can help 
Boston’s merchants and employers. 








Building more parking supply is not always the best 
answer. At over $20,000 per space, the cost of park- 
ing construction works in opposition to reducing 
the cost of doing business and providing housing. 


“BETTER REGULATIONS AND 
MANAGEMENT PRACTICES CAN MAKE 
PARKING WORK MORE EFFICIENTLY, 
REDUCING BUSINESS EXPENSES WHILE 
IMPROVING HOUSING AFFORDABILITY.” 


* \ rn 


Better regulations and management practices can 
make parking work more efficiently, reducing busi- 
ness expenses while improving housing affordability. 
A well thought-out parking strategy can support 
multiple economic development initiatives. 


Focusing on parking availability, before the amount 
of parking supply, is the key to local economic 
SUCCESS. 


KEY INITIATIVES 


e Support Small Businesses 


e Increase Housing Affordability 


OTHER INITIATIVES 





e Make Paid Parking Easier and Worthwhile 
e Provide User-Friendly Mobility Information 


e Support Parking Technology Innovation 
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goal of good parking policy. 
aged strategically to meet 





Enhancing community access is a f 


Parking 
the mobi 


Bostonians, making it easier to get t 


undamental 
should be man- 
lity needs of all 
o work and back 


when other travel options are unrealistic, allowing 


needed front-door access to essen 


permitting residents bette 
and recreational opportuni 


access 


tial services, 








to educational 


ties, and smartly accom- 








modating transit, biking an 


placing the most valuable parking spaces. 


d walkin 


g without dis- 


A wide range of parking supply options should be 
provided both on-street and off-street which offer 
multiple travel choices, including space for carshare 
services, vanpools and bicycles. Commercial load- 
ing zones should be regulated flexibly to mitigate 
double-parking and eliminate idling pollution. Tech- 
nologies should also be adopted to better manage 
the system and provide needed information about 
options and parking availability to residents. 





KEY INITIATIVES: 


e Improve Residential Neighborhoods 


OTHER INITIATIVES: 


° anage Curb Space More Flexibly 

e Prioritize High Occupancy Vehicle Parking 

e Update Commercial Loading Access 

e Expand Real-Time Parking Availability Displays 


e Establish Improved Parking Design Guidance 





e Improve Bicycle Parking and Access 
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RECOMMENDED POLICY: 
REDUCE PARKING DEMAND 


Good parking policy is essential to achieve the trans- 
portation components of the City’s climate initiatives, 
including the Boston Climate Action Plan. This is 
especially true of measures that minimize incentives 
to drive (such as the parking freeze), support lower 
levels of private vehicle ownership, and increase curb- 
side spaces dedicated to modes with lower emissions 
per capita—including ridesharing, taxi services and 
bicycling. 





By removing hidden developer and employer parking 
subsidies and using the market to determine pricing, 
a carefully managed parking supply will also reduce 
the financial and behavioral incentives for auto travel. 


Innovative and adaptable parking design standards 
can help meet sustainability and climate action goals 
through the integration of low impact design (LID) 
measures such as stormwater management, the use 
of pervious materials and parking lot landscaping. 


In the near future, parking policymaking and 
management should be data-driven, based on 
regular monitoring and reporting. 


KEY INITIATIVES: 


e Expand Demand Reduction Programs 


e Enhance Tools for Management 








e Provide Equitable Transportation Funding 


OTHER INITIATIVES: 


e Offset New Development Impacts 
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Offset New Development Impacts 

- Promulgate transit-oriented maximums 

- Eliminate any remaining minimums citywide 

- Consider cap on all non-shared parking 

- Initiate an impact fee for exceeding maximums 
- Facilitation of shared parking lease agreements 
- Consider a municipal sharing district 


ee eS | 
i Expand Demand 
Reduction Programs 


Coordinate TAPA TDM measures 
with APCC permit application and 
approval process; enforce the TAPA 
reporting requirement and create a 
user portal for monitoring. 





Support Parking 
Technology Innovation 
Local business and industries 
addressing parking and 
transportation technology or 
reduce carbon emission should be 
encouraged with appropriate 
policy support. 
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Flexible Curb 


Management Of) 
Revise curb ordinances to 

allow future flexibility to 
accommodate innovations 

of technology and 

automobile industry. 


Commercial 


om) Loading Access ey 
: Update loading zone : 


management strategies 
that mitigate 
congestion and 
improve air quality. 


me Electric Vehicle 

oa Parking/Charging 
: Strategically locate 

i on-street parking spaces 

for zero-emission 

vehicles along with 

charging infrastructure. 
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Price Parking to 
Demand 


8 


: Pilot a variable 

: on-street pricing 
system at locations and 
times of highest 
demand, in order to 
match availability goal. 
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f=N Car Share Network 
Expansion 

Partner with more car share 

vendors to be highlighted for 

Special Permit requirements 

and offer license or bid for 

dedicated on-street spaces. 





Sy User-Friendly 
(i Mobility Info 
Create web/app platform 
providing parking 
location, availability, 


regulation, price, & other 
travel options, etc. 


Garage Design Real-Time Parking Reclaim On- sam Improve Bicycle gon) Parking Revenues 












Off-street parking Availability Display Street Spaces HH Parking/Access “ap to Enhance Districts 
facilities should be : Expand electronic real-time : Where utilization data : Expand high-quality : Capitalize on the recently 
subject to design : availability displays in i supports it, flex i on-street bicycle i enacted law of Parking 
requirements that : high-demand parking i curbside space for valet i parking corrals where i Benefit Districts (PBD) and 
encourage ground floor : areas and provide a : parking, peak hour bike and auto parking : the improvements eligible 
activities. : webstream platform. i bus/bike lanes, parklets, demand is highest. i for funding with PBD 
i i outdoor dining, etc. i revenues. 
) Enhance Tools for Management 9 Provide Equitable 
a. Verna |) ae / =) Complete a full on- and off-street inventory H Transportation Funding 
PRD gh APT tal Oi Deen, for all Boston parking spaces and coordinate f ~ _ Expand the South Boston off-street 
data with Cambridge and Massport and —— i parking fees to become a citywide 


program, and seek legislative approval — 
of a progressive excise tax for multiple 
car ownership. Put revenues ina fund — 
dedicated to expand TDM measures. 


jae 


collaborate to revisit DEP's SIP for the CAAA's. 
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Bike Share «: Residential Increase Housing “a On-Street Carpool/ Design Guidance 
Continue to expand ©) Parking Permits Affordability QaeQ3 Vanpool Parking Promulgate improved 
the Hubway bike sharing Adopt an escalating Reveal and unbundle Carpool/vanpool prefer- placement standards for 
system and expand RPP fee per household to the true cost of parking ential parking should be curb cuts, crosswalks, 
funding partnerships. limit abuse and dedicate to building tenants that provided on-street at key and on-street parking 
revenue to neighborhood may help to discourage locations. and encourage active 


improvements. car ownership. use of ground floor. 
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RECOMMENDED KEY INITIATIVE: 
SUPPORT SMALL BUSINESSES 





The City uses its parking policies to help create 
inviting business districts and get customers from 
their car to the curb and to the store as quickly as 
possible. Several major American cities have 
earned that demand-responsive parking pricing 


for harnessing the power of the market and the 
aws of supply and demand to maximize the value 
of City’s parking assets. Drivers should be charged 
a fair market value for the parking they use, which 
automatically creates the needed curbside 
availability. 








Boston has recently initiated a program to update 
all of its old meters with the latest “smart” meters 
that take credit cards and expand pricing in busy 
commercial districts. In 2015, ParkBoston was 
launched to allow people to pay for metered park- 
ing by smart phone. The successful program will 
soon be offered citywide and become the platform 





and technology is the single most effective strategy 


for adjusting prices more fairly in response 


to demand. 
While increasing the cost of parking in response 
to demand will improve parking availability and 


con 
tric 
will 


venience, merchants and other commercial dis- 
t stakeholders may fear that increasing prices 
drive customers and visitors away. Although 


increased customer access will mitigate this fear, 





it w 


ill be important to demonstrate the value of 


market rate public parking by sharing a percentage 
of meter proceeds with Boston's Main Streets 
Districts programs. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


To attain broad-based support of stakeholders, 
it will be critical to create a communications 
plan about the benefits of performance-based 
parking: to make parking more convenient, to 
reduce frustration and vehicle miles spent on 
“circling” and to find revenues to enhance 
neighborhood environment. 


Set a Parking Availability Goal (i.e. 10-15% 
available per block face in busy areas) and pilot 
performance-based pricing, allowing customers 
to get desired front-door access to businesses. 
Prices may be much higher on desirable blocks 
and lower than today’s rates on most others. 








next street City of Boston 


IBS ees 














Pilot a Parking Benefit District (PBD) where 
new on-street pricing is needed or new smart 
meters are installed. With administrative costs 
extracted, dedicate a portion of net revenues 
to the local Main Streets Districts program or 
other parking demand reduction initiatives 

led by the Boston Transportation Department 
and the Boston Environment Department. 





Monitor parking utilization to determine the 
correct price, and create real-time parking 
information portal available to the public 
through web or app platform. 


Eliminate time limits to reduce hassle and 
reliance on ticket revenues, making Boston 
parking more friendly and self-enforcing. 


Capitalize on the 2016’s Municipal Modern- 
ization law that expands the potential use 
of parking meters revenue for public realm 
and transportation improvements. 
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RECOMMENDED KEY INITIATIVE: 
INCREASE HOUSING AFFORDABILITY “UNBUNDLING PARKING 
oe BY REQUIRING THAT 

sre er ofthe chelate sams fine ielvcust PARKING BE PURCHASED 

f housi hich f tly | des th t of 

a Icn Trequently Includes the Cost oO OR aa Wyal) SEPARATELY 
any residential and commercial leases in build- REDUCES HOUSING BURST AS 


ings that include off-street parking often assume 
that the lessee will demand parking spaces, so they FO R H 0 U S FE K 0 LD S T HAT 
typically include the cost of those spaces in the total 

cost of the lease. Unbundling parking by requiring Ty 
that parking be purchased or leased separately re- OWN FEWE R CARS - 
duces housing costs for households that own fewer 
cars, and reveals the cost of storing a car to employ- 























ers and residential property owners. It also encour- 
ages shared parking since property owners can 
lease surplus parking spaces to other building ten- Some communities use zoning to require that 
ants. This single measure may be the most effective parking be sold or leased independently from hous- 
means for encouraging developers to “right-size” ing units or office space. Other communities require 
their accessory parking plans—assuming minimum that parking be a separate line item in lease con- 
requirements have been eliminated or reduced tracts, even if spaces are automatically included. 
sufficiently to allow them to do so. If they have to Once renters become aware of what they pay for 
individually sell or lease every space they build, they parking they may decide to negotiate changes, 
are unlikely to build an oversupply of parking for perhaps renting fewer spaces or trading parking 
which they will have to cover the costs. spaces with other residents. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 





+ Create clear legal guidance and language for 
homeowners associations and developers to 
unbundle parking from leases and deeds. 

MAYOR MARTIN J. WALSH 

HOUSING A CHANGING CITY e Unbundled parking fees should reflect market 

BOSTON 2030 realities. The Boston Transportation Department 
: should maintain annually updated estimates 

of average purchase prices and monthly lease 

fees for parking. An amount roughly equivalent 

to 50% of these averages should be established 

as the minimum purchase price or tenant 

charge for parking. 


pa 


e Require unbundled parking in the zoning code 
and in the City’s housing and mobility plans, 
especially for affordable housing developments. 











e Consider taxing parking that is currently 
bundled into lease agreements. 
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RECOMMENDED KEY INITIATIVE: 
IMPROVE RESIDENTIAL NEIGHBORHOODS 


The current Residential Parking Permit (RPP) 
program in Boston offers residents a free parking 
permit for every car they own, with no restrictions 
on the number allocated to each household. Even 
though the number of registered cars in Boston 
has been declining over the past decade as people 
drive less, the number of parking permits has been 
steadily growing—likely because they provide 





free 


front door parking. 


As of January, 2015, there were almost 94,000 resi- 
dential permits in Boston. A neighborhood group 
estimated that there are 4,000 permits for only 
1,500 spots in the North End, creating a huge 
parking scarcity. This is not uncommon, as many 

of Boston’s neighborhoods contain households that 
sometimes have more than five parking permits 
per household resident. There are more cars than 
on-street spaces in many neighborhoods making 
the hunt for parking challenging burden on 
residents. 








RECOMMENDATIONS 


Develop and distribute an educational and 
information package to gain resident support 
and stakeholder buy-in for improving the RPP 
program. 


Adopt an escalating RPP fee per household 
to limit abuse, such as $25 for the first permit, 
$50 for the second, $100 the third, etc. 


Extend “hybrid” RPP areas to overlap into com- 
mercial districts during times of lower demand. 


In some neighborhood commercial zones, give 
permit holders flexibility to stay longer and 
pay less at meters. 


Allow non-permit holders to park in some 
RPP zones if and only when resident demand 
is low, such as when residents are off to work. 


Make RPP signage simple, streamlined and 
easy for all motorists to follow the rules, includ- 
ing enforcement hours and days excepted, 
length of stay allowed, non-resident visitors 


RESIDENTIAL 
a( PERMIT EXCEPTED 





Add meters in some mixed-use neighborhoods, 
with permit holders exempt from paying. 


Dedicate permit fees and fines to cover pro- 
gram administration cost and fund increased 
enforcement, with surplus revenue used for 
neighborhood improvements such as snow 
removal or sidewalk repair. Alternately fund 
rewards for car-free households, such as 
discounted Hubway & car share memberships, 
monthly T discounts, sneaker rebates, etc. 


Broker shared parking agreements to open 

up underutilized facilities for residents with 

permits, such as overnight parking in nearby 
office garages. 


“THERE ARE MORE 
CARS THAN ON-STREET 
SPACES IN MANY 


NEIGHBORHOODS MAKING 


payment information, etc. 


THE HUNT FOR PARKING 
CHALLENGING BURDEN 
ON RESIDENTS.” 
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RECOMMENDED KEY INITIATIVE: 





There are five Transportation Management Associa- 
tions (TMAs) within the City of Boston including the 
A Better City TMA, CommmuteWorks in the Longwood 
Medical and Academic Area (LMA), the Allston- 
Brighton TMA, Seaport TMA, and TranSComm, the 
TMA for Boston Medical Center. Each offers an array 
of Transportation Demand Management (TDM) 
programs to member organizations ranging from 
shuttle services to walk/bike incentives. 





Transportation Access Plan Agreements (TAPAs) 
represent an agreement between a development 
project and the City of Boston and typically require 
developers to provide TDM measures such as 
subsidized T-passes and bicycle parking. 





While TMAs and TAPA programs directly support 
reductions in driving demand, TMAs cover only parts 
of the City and TAPAs only govern developments 
that meet a minimum threshold. TAPAs are also not 
actively enforced or monitored. In order to effectively 
manage parking, a complete and accurate record 

of TAPAs and all citywide parking assets is under 
development at the BTD. This will provide the City 
with the opportunity to begin monitoring existing 
supply and better coordinate public and private 
parking policy and related TDM measures. The 
threshold for requiring TDM mitigation measures 
should be revisited to include different types of 
development and potentially smaller buildings. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


Continue to expand partnerships with bike 
share and car share companies, strategically 
locating new stations, sharing data, and 
managing curb space more flexibly. 


Coordinate TAPA and TDM measures with the 
Air Pollution Control Commission (APCC) permit 
application and approval process. 


Consider new TDM measures in TAPAs and 
APCC permits, learning from national and 
worldwide best practices that use modern 
technology. 


Enhance the enforcement and monitoring 
of the TDM programs through TAPA and APCC. 


Consider hiring a TDM manager to coordinate 
and ensure compliance. 


Enforce the TAPA reporting requirement and 
create a user portal for long-term monitoring 
and evaluation. 


Develop an incentive program to ensure moni- 
toring is completed every year (e.g. a per-space 
fee discount with monitoring submission). 


Create incentives for TMA membership, such 
as discounted parking fees (if implemented). 
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RECOMMENDED KEY INITIATIVE: . 
ENHANCE TOOLS FOR MANAGEMENT 





Boston has always been a national leader in fighting 
climate change. The downtown parking freeze was 
put into place In 1976 by a Federal Implementation 
Plan (FIP) under the Clean Air Act, and has seen little : 
change since it was first introduced. The Plan froze 

the number of publicly-available off-street spaces 

to 35,556 in downtown, which includes North End, 

Financial District, Chinatown, Back Bay, and South ° 
End neighborhoods. Limiting the availability of 
“commercial” parking was seen as an effective way 
to control the number of cars traveling into the city. 
However, the construction of “exempt” employee 

or resident-only spaces was unrestricted, allowing 
parking supply to continue to swell. 














The transportation landscape has substantially 
changed since the 1970’s, and Boston’s Article ° 
80 Transportation Access Plan Agreements (TAPAs) 
have led the way in introducing more effective 
methods for managing vehicle miles traveled (VMT), 
including car share services, T passes, bike parking, 
and other transportation demand management 
measures. This focus must grow. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


- Provide a full on-street and off-street 
inventory of all Boston parking spaces and 
regulations to better manage supply while 
helping residents and visitors identify where 
to find parking and avoid a ticket. 


Create incentives or mandates for regular data 
reporting by parking operators and make such 
reports transparent. 


Collect a regular report of parking rates and 
daily availability at each operator's facility. 


Make better use of existing parking supply by 
becoming a resource and facilitator of shared 
parking agreements. 


Expand City staff capacity to maintain the 
inventory, promote shared parking, and monitor 
private entities’ compliance with TAPAs, parking 
freeze permits, and monitoring reports, creating 
an on-going renewal process. Staffing can be 
funded through a citywide expansion of the 
nominal parking impact fee already in place 

in South Boston. 





Coordinate data with the City of Cambridge 

and Massport, and collaborate to revisit the 
Department of Environmental Protection’s FIP 
and the State Implementation Plan for the 
Clean Air Act. 


Develop a process to support parking inno- 
vation, where new companies can partner with 
the City in exchange for reporting, data and 
evaluation. 
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RECOMMENDED KEY INITIATIVE: 
PROVIDE EQUITABLE TRANSPORTATION 
FUNDING 





The cost of parking is one of the reasons why Boston 
has a high cost of housing. Road maintenance and 
construction Is heavily subsidized by State and local 
dollars. Transit receives only a fraction and biking 
almost none. A policy to reduce driving must have 
commensurate funding. The City should revisit 

its social and economic return on transportation 
investment. 


BOSTON 


CLIMATE ACTION PLAN UPDATE y 


{=} MAYOR MARTIN J. WALSH 
af 


According to the 2012 Census of Governments, 
local governments in Massachusetts expended 

a combined $18.3 million on parking facilities, but 
realized a combined $43.8 million in revenue. Some 
of these may come in the form of parking fines. 
There may be an expectation for transparency 

in where such dollars are invested. 


Ensuring funding is equitable across modes is not 
tantamount to the creation of a zero sum-game. 

n fact, it is recognizing that the complex transpor- 
tation system needs support from all angles. For 
example, all drivers become a pedestrian after they 
park their car. Also, although the City of Boston 
doesn’t control the trains and buses, they are re- 
sponsible for the streets and sidewalks, which are 
also used by transit riders. Funding improvements 
that benefit multiple types of trips can be a widely 
agreeable priority. 








Additionally, the MBTA needs to be brought in as 

a partner to reprioritize station parking pricing and 
policies that encourage a greater utilization of its 
transit system—particularly trips that would 
otherwise strain Boston's parking supply. 


At both the Commonwealth and local levels, trans- 
portation finances and investments are a persistent 
concern. Many policy makers are currently paying 
attention to the reforms at the MBIA and the future 
levels of funding for the Commonwealth's transpor- 
tation services. Although a transportation funding 
reform package was passed in 2013, State voters 
repealed the indexing of the gas tax the following 
year. As a result, there is an ongoing need for new 
and innovative revenue sources that are not regres- 
sive, if equitable transportation funding is ever 
going to be possible. The political and social interest 
in the issue should create momentum for innovation 
in the future. 











RECOMMENDATIONS 


e Expand the annual $10 per space fee of 
off-street parking in South Boston to become 
a citywide program. 


* Seek legislative approval of a progressive 
excise tax for multiple car ownership and/or 
higher MPG (miles per gallon) ratings. 


- — Explore progressive parking fines to change 
the behavior of habitual violators of the City’s 
residential or commercial parking rules. 


- Explore reassessing properties where parking 
is bundled into lease agreements, rethinking 
parking and parking policies to lower housing 
costs while not over-burdening residential 
streets with parking demand. 


*- Aswith all taxes and parking fees, ensure there 
is transparency with regards to where fees go. 
Put revenues in a fund that can be used to 
expand demand management measures and 
enforce the compliance of TAPAs. 
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ACTION PROJECTS 


The following projects are recent efforts the City 
has already begun to take during the course of this 
study which support the study’s recommendations. 


DRIVEBOSTON 
A two-part pilot program to enhance carshare 


The City of Boston envisions an urban landscape 
with ever increasing mobility options that allow 
residents and visitors to select the optimal mode of 
transportation for each type of trip they might take. 
In a region with many “car-free” households, car 
sharing provides an important option and opportu- 
nity for residents and visitors alike. The City believes 
supporting wider availability and awareness of car 
sharing options as an alternative to personal vehi- 
cles will in time decrease individual car ownership, 
make more curb space available for a range of uses, 
and reduce the City’s rate of carbon emissions. 


To advance the agenda articulated in the City’s 
Climate Action Plan and Boston’s Complete Streets, 
the City of Boston Transportation Department (BTD) 
has launched DriveBoston, a two-part pilot program 
focused on car share. One part of the pilot will pro- 
vide opportunities for Car Share Operators (CSOs) 
to have dedicated spaces on City streets and in City 
parking lots. The second part of the program will 
provide opportunities for CSOs to have Free-Float- 
ing parking permits to pilot One-Way car share 

in Boston. 


The City of Boston plans to gather significant data 
on usage and user behavior over the course of the 
pilot to assess the effectiveness and success. If the 
initial pilot is successful, the City may renew the 
licenses. 


PARKBOSTON 
Smart phone payment available for 8,000 spaces 


During Mayor Walsh’s 2015 annual State of the 

City address, he announced a city partnership with 
ParkBoston that allows drivers to feed the meters 
using a mobile device. All of Boston's 8,000 metered 


parking spaces will soon be payable by smart phone. 


Supported by license plate enforcement, users no 
longer need to leave any receipts (or their phones) 
on the dashboard. The application also sends a 

10 minute warning to motorists before their meter 
runs out. 


Since its January 2015 pilot in the Back Bay area, 
the ParkBoston app has been embraced by Boston 
residents and visitors. The app was downloaded 
more than 15,000 times and used more than 12,000 
times by those parking in the area. The City will con- 
tinue integrating future smart meters into the new 
pay-by-phone system. The installation took place 
by phase: first starting from Back Bay and Fenway/ 
Kenmore area, then gradually expanding to Down- 
town, Beacon Hill, West End, North End, and Char- 
lestown, and finally covering South Boston, South 
End, Mission Hill, Allston and Brighton. 





The ParkBoston app showcases the success of 
using technology to make transportation easier 
and more convenient. It is only one of the first steps 
the City has taken in applying innovative and data- 
driven approach to inform transportation and 
parking policies. 


SMART METERS 
Credit-card payment technology 


Another initiative similar to the ParkBoston app is 
the replacement of all of Boston's parking meters 
with “smart” units, allowing parkers to pay with 
credit cards and phone apps. The citywide upgrade 
lets the City better control on-street parking, and 

it provides the infrastructure for more progressive 
smart parking management, such as dynamic meter 
pricing based on real-time availability data and 
apps that let smartphone users know where to find 
empty spaces. Smart meters and more importantly, 
the data provided, will be able to handle years of 
technological advances and help make “smarter” 
parking policy decisions. 


OFF-STREET PARKING INVENTORY 
380,000 parking spaces citywide 


A critical step through this study process is—for 
the first time in Boston’s history—to complete a 
full inventory of all off-street parking spaces within 
the city in order to understand how many parking 
spaces exist and how they are used and regulated. 
Overall, the City of Boston has approximately 
380,000 off-street parking spaces (not including 
small residential driveways), which is equal to 
approximately 0.6 parking spaces per capita. 
Within the Downtown Parking Freeze boundaries, 
there are nearly 77,800 parking spaces. 
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OTHER ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Recent accomplishments that the City has made 
include: 


* Updated the parking fines to discourage illegal 
parking in business districts to free up parking. 


* Opened up Boston Public School parking lots 
for overnight parking. 


*  Minimized parking requirements: most new 
developments in Boston have a parking ratio 
of 0.5 cars per housing unit in downtown and 
0.75 cars per 1,000 square feet of commercial 
development in downtown. 


e Launched Special Planning Area efforts in 
key transit-oriented neighborhoods including 
Dudley Square, Dorchester Avenue and Wash- 
ington Street. 


- Expanded Hubway from 60 stations to 106 
stations with approximately 1,100 bicycles since 
its launch in 2011. 





* Conducted a citywide off-street parking 
inventory. 





RETAIL 
RESTA URANT 





Other early actions scheduled for the next few years 
that complement the recommendation of this report 
include: 


+ Piloting performance-based parking in select 
neighborhoods to increase parking availability. 


* Creating a Parking Benefit District in each of 
those neighborhoods, using a portion of new 
revenue gained to fund local improvements. 


- Using data from parking meters to show likely 
vailability of on-street parking to drivers in real 
time, reducing the amount of time people are 
hunting for parking. 





fed) 


* Expanding the use of parking meters in busi- 
ness districts to ensure curbside availability. 





* — Revisiting commercial vehicle loading and 
parking policy and regulation. 





+ — Reforming the Resident Parking Permit (RPP) 
program to enhance community access, fund 
neighborhood improvements and disincentivize 
multiple car ownership. 


+ — Piloting shared parking agreements to open 
up underused off-street commercial lots for 
resident parking. 


« Updating parking fines for parking in residential 
parking areas without a permit. 


* — Exploring other methods to unbundle the cost 
of parking from the price of housing. 


*- Expanding demand management programs. 








+ — Expanding Bus Rapid Transit (BRT) along key 
routes throughout the city. 


*- Working with car share companies to locate city 
wide, using data to aid in picking locations. 


* — Including electric vehicle in parking 
requirement. 


* — Hiring a Director of Parking Policy. 


* Creating a dynamic, digital accessible database 
of all downtown parking facilities. 


* Streamlining and consolidating permitting and 
reporting requirements for off-street parking. 
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In one way or another, parking and its challenges Corresponding to the current high level of public 
touch all aspects of life in the city of Boston. This interest and concern, local media has increasingly 
includes residents losing valuable time hunting for thrown a spotlight on the daily challenges facing the 
parking on neighborhood streets, parking garages at City as it seeks to improve its parking system. And 
capacity near the city’s major employment centers, while news articles typically do not dive into the 

and difficult access for tourists to the city’s many at- details about Boston's challenges with balancing 
tractions. Other forms of transportation are affected competing needs, they do provide a sense of how 
too. Shortages of parking at MBTA lots deters transit the public perceives and is informed of day-to-day 
use and pushes would be riders into cars and onto parking issues. Understanding public perception 
highways and city streets. Bus routes and stops com- 





pete for road and curb space with cars. The city’s 


businesses and institutions that depend on the avail- é 
ability of loading zones must often compete for curb EVE RY PARK|I N G S PAC F 
space with parked cars. Every parking space also 


represents an opportunity to accommodate bicycle ALSO REPRESENTS AN 


lanes, car-shares, and other more sustainable and 
efficient forms of transportation. The success of 


balancing these often competing demands dictates OPPO RTUNITY T0 ACCO M- 

eraser ee teen ie MODATE BICYCLE LANES, 

— CAR-SHARES, AND OTHER 
MORE SUSTAINABLE AND 
EFFICIENT FORMS OF 
TRANSPORTATION.” 
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and the flow of information in regard to the City’s 
parking challenges is critical to developing effective 
solutions. The effectiveness of the recommendations 
contained in this report will therefore depend as 
much on their technical effectiveness as the way in 
which they are communicated to Boston’s residents, 
workers, and the public at large. Only effective com- 
munication will change the conversation regarding 
commonly held practices and expectations surround- 
ing parking. This in turn will help support the City’s 
goals for enhancing community access, promoting 
economic opportunity, and reducing parking demand. 


There is no better illustration of how perception 

will need to change than by looking at recent media 
coverage of the City’s Residential Parking Permit 
system, which currently provides an unlimited num- 
ber of free, on-street parking spaces for residents. 
“Unlimited (residential) permits strain Boston’s 
parking system” ran a headline in the Boston Globe: 
Another article threw down the gauntlet: “There’s 
exactly one way to solve Boston's parking woes: 

by giving up the pretense that, in a city of 13,000 
people per square mile, parking can be both ample 
and free.” The Globe reports that “in dense neigh- 
borhoods such as the South End, North End and 
South Boston, where residents constantly feel like 
they are playing a game of musical cars—fearful of 
driving lest they give up their spot.”3In winter storms 
this leads to the infamous Boston street battles to 
reserve spaces using anything available “from trash 
cans to broken appliances.” Residential permit 
systems in other cities like Philadelphia charge 
escalating fees based on the number of permits 
per household, which helps to drive down demand. 
The City has expressed a desire to fix the system: 
“Boston vows to review process for parking permits.” 
There is growing support for gathering better data 
and tackling reports that more than three hundred 
Boston residences own five permits or more. 
However public perception can act as an obstacle. 
Articles report Boston residents opposing higher 
parking fees either because they represent a hard- 
ship for low-income residents or—at the other 
extreme—that parking fees represent a new form 
of taxation. Proven and successful solutions de- 
scribed in this report tackle these perceptions by 
placing a higher value on Boston’s parking spaces 
in order to improve community access and eco- 
nomic prosperity, and curb climate change. 

















Residential parking permits are not the only aspect 
of the City’s parking system receiving extensive 
media coverage. Public parking supplies have also 
been in the news. “Quest for parking in Boston worse 
than ever” ran the headline for an article in the 
Globe.® The City is blessed with a booming economy, 
but as new buildings replace lots in high growth 
areas such as the Seaport, parking supply has 
diminished and office workers that once parked 
and walked to offices downtown have to find alter- 
natives. The Downtown and South Boston parking 
freeze zones also cap the supply of spaces available 
to the public in commercial garages, and there are 
currently “zero spaces in the (downtown) bank.”6 
Parking managers and operators citywide—from 
the Massachusetts Convention Center Authority to 
private garage operators across downtown—are 
reporting 90-100 percent occupancy in the peak 
hours. The media has been quick to observe that as 
the city seeks to get a good handle on parking data, 
there is no one parking database that provides a 
comprehensive record of parking in the city. Park- 
ing, in fact, falls under the purview of a number 

of different City agencies. 


The media has also addressed the perception that 
parking in Boston is expensive, and for those reserv- 
ing spaces in private, off-street downtown garages, 
prices can indeed be high. However, compared to 
other cities, Boston’s metered spaces are actually 
very cheap at $1.25 per hour compared to $4.00 per 
hour in Los Angeles and $6.50 per hour in Chicago.’ 
Again, this is a public perception that will be impor- 
tant to change as the City seeks to reform citywide 
pricing and implement charges that better reflect 
the high value of curbside space. 





Weather-related service disruptions on MBIA ser- 
vices over the winter have served only to heighten 
the need for parking system improvements, as regu- 
ar MBTA commuters with no transit service flocked 
to their cars and sought scarce parking instead, 
creating chronic congestion on city streets and 
filling up parking garages during peak hours. Park- 
ing cannot be viewed as a stand alone system but 
instead as part of a finely balanced transportation 
system, dependent on a healthy MBTA. 














Reported parking shortages at MBIA stations only 
reinforces the importance of parking to the health of 
the transit system. Despite additions to the supply 
of parking at MBITA stations including garages at 
Wonderland, Beverly and Salem, there are still parking 
shortages, particularly on the Red Line. The Boston 
Globe reports, “On weekday mornings, a line of cars 
snakes around the (Alewife) station’s two parking 
structures. Some drivers will wait as long as 20 min- 
utes for a space. Then there are those who give up 
and hit the highway, revealing a predicament for the 
assachusetts Bay Transportation Authority: The 
struggle to find parking is discouraging some from 
using public transit.”® Parking expert Donald Shoup 
says: “It’s terrible to have a full parking lot determine 
the success of a transit system and the value of us- 
ing transit.” Shoup suggests that higher parking 
fees will drive down demand and encourage 
carpooling or taking the bus instead. 














Media coverage has focused on data and technolog- 
ical solutions that seek to fill the information gap, 
answering fundamental user-based questions 

such as: where and when can | find parking and how 
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ONLY REINFORCES THE 
IMPORTANCE OF PARKING 
TO THE HEALTH OF THE 


TRANSIT SYSTEM.” 


much will it cost? With growing demand for better 
access to parking, the private sector has stepped in 
with real-time parking apps and information. These 
technologies are a cost-effective form of communi- 
cation that help travelers make informed choices 
about when and where to park without the ineffi- 
ciencies of circling to hunt for a space. One technology 
CEO succinctly stated: “We know for a fact that park- 
ing can either incentivize or prohibit individuals 
from coming into our city....’"° The City recognizes 
this and is close on the heels of the private sector. 
“Mayor Marty Walsh’s new plan for the Boston 
Transportation Department calls for 8,000 updated 
parking meters across the city” that are payable by 

















Far left: New parking 
meters in Boston are 
payable by credit card. 


Left: ParkBoston app 
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credit card or smart phone." The City also debuted 
ParkBoston—an app that allows pre-payment for 
parking spaces, which is now available throughout 
downtown. The new meters pave the way for tech- 
nology that allows prices to fluctuate based on the 
time of day and corresponding levels of demand, 
an approach that this report recommends. 


Meanwhile, best practice has recognized that build- 
ing more parking to improve availability only attracts 
more cars to park, increasing congestion and com- 
peting with other valuable downtown uses. Calling 
for a halt in the construction of new parking, one 
article reports that according to the Metropolitan 
Area Planning Council (MAPC), parking regulations 
for new buildings “exceed car ownership rates in 
most Boston neighborhoods’ further noting that 
there are 50,000 fewer cars registered in Boston 
today than there were in 2008." The same article 
cites studies by Northeastern University stating 

that municipalities often require too much parking 
around transit stops which would have otherwise 
been great places to live for residents who don’t own 
cars or choose to live with less parking availability 
near transit. 





Coverage of the City’s current Go Boston 2030 initia- 
tive recognizes the need for trade-offs in reforming 
the City’s parking policies. This means making non- 
motorized modes such as bicycling safer and more 
appealing. On Commonwealth Avenue between 

the Boston University Bridge and Packard’s Corner, 
protected bike lanes will replace more than seventy 
parking meters. At a news conference, Mayor Walsh 
noted that the goal of ongoing reforms Is to make 
“our streets safer, more accessible and more con- 
siderate of the different modes of transportation 
we have in Boston.”'? 


The following recommendations recognize the 
importance of public perception, but they also seek 
to dig deeper to understand the roots of the parking 
challenges and to develop a menu of options. As 
many other North American cities have found, the 
solutions to parking challenges are as varied as 

the challenges themselves. Among other things, 

the recommendations explore what other cities are 
doing to tackle residential parking permit challenges, 
public parking shortages, and resistance to increased 
parking meter rates and residential permit fees. 
Solutions fall under three broad themes: Enhancing 
Community Access, Promoting Economic Oppor- 
tunities and Reducing Driving Demand. 





The time is ripe to overhaul the parking system 

to support these three themes. The City of Boston 
already employs progressive parking tools, including 
parking freeze districts, maximum parking ratios, 
and Transportation Access Plan Agreements (TAPAs) 
to administer off-street parking policies. As part of 
its Climate Action initiatives, the City of Boston is 
actively increasing walking, bicycling, car share and 
other non-Single Occupancy Vehicle (SOV) modes, 
while seeking solutions that provide sufficient park- 
ing to sustain healthy economic growth. 


THE COSTS OF PARKING 





Studies show that in general, 10 percent of develop- 
ment costs are typically dedicated to parking. But to 
uncover the true costs of parking, one has to count 
not only the direct land and construction costs, but 


Cycle tracks on Vassar Street in Cambridge 
removed dozens of parking spaces. 
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more importantly external and opportunity costs as 
well. Dedicating land, money and resources to park- 
ing sometimes means giving away spaces for living, 
recreation, walking, biking and other travel options. 
Regardless of the true costs of parking, only asmall 
proportion of the total construction and operation 
costs is actually paid by the users, with the majority 
financed by public subsidies and developers. Thus, 
the costs of parking are actually passed on to all 
taxpayers and users of the development regardless 
of their travel options. That being said, one who 
takes transit or bikes to work will probably pay for 
the parking in his office building as the costs are 
included in the tenant leases, even though he or 
she does not drive. 


DIRECT COSTS 


The physical costs of constructing, operating, and 
maintaining parking vary by region, depending on 
ocal land values, the costs of construction, and 
other local factors. A single off-street parking space 
will take as much as 350 square feet, including 
circulation lanes. Construction costs of parking 
structures are typically more expensive than those 
of surface lots. Underground parking, which require 
excavation, waterproofing, extra lighting, etc., 

costs the most. According to a study by Carl Walker 
(2014),'* building one structure parking space costs 
as much as over $21,000 on average in Boston, and 





FIGURE 7: Level of Profit Relative to Parking Space Per Unit 
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INDIRECT AND EXTERNAL COSTS 


In addition to tangible capital costs, parking has 
“external” costs that affect the environment and the 
surrounding communities. These costs are typically 
not factored into development costs analysis and 
decisions, but in fact should be. Providing parking 
not only costs more to developers, but also induces 
more travel by private vehicles. The additional auto 
traffic will then create additional, indirect costs 


varies by facility size, number of levels, topographic, 
design and location. In addition to the construction 
costs, parking facility development also involves 
“soft” costs for project planning, design, permits and 
financing, which typically increase the project costs 
by 30-40%. After the construction, operation and 
maintenance costs add another $500 to $1,000 per 
space per year,'® including employee salaries and 
benefits, facility maintenance and cleaning, taxes 


such as traffic congestion, air pollution, and taking 
up spaces for non-motorized transport. Paving land 
for parking imposes environmental externalities, 
such as green space loss, stormwater runoff, flood- 
ing, and the urban heat island effects. Traffic circling 
around trying to find parking creates additional time 
and fuel consumption costs as well as greenhouse 
gas emission. Generous parking requirement and 
low parking prices tend to discourage infill develop- 








and insurance, etc. ment, encourage car ownership, and reduce uses of 
alternative travel options, such as walking, bicycling, 

It is in the interest of the developer to construct as taking transit, etc. UCLA Professor and author of the 

few parking spaces possible while still guaranteeing widely-received book The High cost of Free Parking, 


the necessary housing demand due to the high con- 
struction costs of building parking. It is important 
to note that an increase in the number of required 
parking spaces also provides an incentive for devel- 
opers to construct fewer affordable housing units. 
For example, a high-priced condominium that will 
draw a demand for three parking spaces draws the 
same level of profits for a developer per acreas a 
lower-priced apartment with no parking. If parking 
is required for all units under the bundling of costs, 
it will not be in the interest of the developer to con- 
struct low-priced housing. This is illustrated in Fig- 
ure 7 above. 


Donald Shoup cites a UCLA Environmental Impact 
Report data to estimate a total external cost of $117 
per month per parking space, including $73 of con- 
gestion costs and $44 of pollution costs.'* This esti- 
mate does not include the additional greenhouse 
gas emission costs from the increased vehicle travel 
and external costs during the structure construc- 
tion. It is very important to understand and count 
these external costs when providing parking, as ulti- 
mately these costs will be passed onto everyone on 
the road. 
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OPPORTUNITY COSTS 


Land devoted to parking is sometimes mistakenly 
treated as having no opportunity costs, so the only 
costs of providing more parking are construction 
and maintenance expenses. Reducing parking 
supply also has been commonly viewed as minimal 
savings to land owners. However, in fact, the denser 
the area is, the higher the opportunity costs of 
parking are. 


For example, the physical dimension of an off-street 
parking space (~300-350 sqf) is almost equivalent 
to the size of a studio apartment (~325 sqf). By 
building fewer parking spaces, the developer proba- 
bly can accommodate more residential units, mak- 
ing housing units more affordable. Nonprofit afford- 
able housing developers in San Francisco estimate 
that the City’s parking requirements added 20 per- 
cent to the cost of each unit and reduced the num- 
ber of buildable units on site by 20 percent.” Putting 
acap on parking supply and using parking maximum 
requirements instead of minimums are critical to 
keep Boston affordable 


In addition, parking space can be shared among 
users rather than being reserved for one single rider. 
Sharing parking spaces can greatly increase the 
utilization efficiency over existing supply and reduce 
external costs. Studies indicate that one car sharing 
vehicle can take as many as thirteen private cars off 
the road while reducing vehicle miles traveled (VMT) 
by 27%. 


Curbside space in an urban area is the most valu- 
able space given its proximity to business. At the 
curb, drivers need to park, buses and taxis need to 
drop off and pick up passengers, trucks and com- 
mercial vehicles need to load and unload freight; all 
have potential conflicts with pedestrians, bicyclists 
over the limited curbside resources. A better use 

of curbside space has great commercial value to 
nearby properties. In Portland, OR, by reallocating 
one or more on-street auto parking spaces in dense 
commercial areas, room was created to provide on- 
street bike corrals, each capable of accommodating 
12 to 24 bicycles. A preliminary survey to adjacent 
business owners shows there is a 52% increase 

of the business visibility from the street anda 

67% increase for foot and bike traffic, all of which 
contributes to an increase in business activity.'® By 
transforming an underused parking area in Brook- 
lyn, NY into a space for public events, there has been 
a 172% increase in retail sales at locally-cased 
businesses.'® Creating a seating area out of a curb 
lane can potentially increase the sales at fronting 
business by 14%.”° 


FIGURE 8: Parking Is About Economics 
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FIGURE 9: one car Sharing Vehicle Can Take 
13 Private Cars Off the Road 


While reducing VMT 
(Vehicle Miles Traveled) by 27% 





FIGURE 10: one curbside Parking Space Can Be 
Used for 8-12 Bicycle Parking 
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As stated above, policy-makers and developers 
have to count the trade-offs when making decisions 
of providing or reducing parking. In many situations, 
converting parking spaces into other uses can be 
justified if the opportunity costs are much higher, 
e.g. the converting will result in a shift from driving 
to alternative modes, reducing parking demand and 
mitigating congestions in the area. For instance, 
over 300,000 people commute into Boston each day 
for work, with 120,000 driving alone and 5,700 by 
ike. Converting one-mile of on-street parking to 
bicycle lanes would reduce parking supply by 100 
spaces, but the improved bicycle infrastructure 
would shift an additional 0.1% of automobile com- 
muters (120 commuters) to bicycling. This would yield 
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anet increase of 20 spaces in parking supply. 
Similarly, converting parking lanes into peak-hour 
busways or HOV lanes can also make transit and 
carpooling more attractive, resulting in overall 
reduction in auto-mobile trips. 


In conclusion, when evaluating parking costs, one 
should include construction and land costs as well 
as external and opportunity costs. Only when we 
value the true costs of parking correctly can we 
price and manage parking properly. 


A NEW FRAMEWORK FOR 
PARKING POLICY IN BOSTON 


To revise Boston's parking policies, the City must 
begin by reiterating who and what the system was 
intended to serve. Today's complex parking system 
has become an obstacle to residents, employees 
and visitors alike, not a convenient way to access 
homes and businesses. Resident parking permits 
are intended to control spill-over parking from 
commercial districts, but in Boston they serve to 
discourage customers and act as barriers between 
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neighborhoods. Meter fees act only as a small, 
incremental levy, while ineffectively providing 
access to businesses and services. Development 
policies mostly consider parking demand at a time 
when driving is declining. A new focus is needed 
for Boston. To help guide the study and recommen- 
dations, a series of initiatives were developed in 
close coordination with the Advisory Committee, 
organized by these policies: 
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PROMOTE ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 


Access to jobs, services, businesses, goods, etc. is 

a fundamental function of parking. Spaces in prime 
retail locations must be available to customers in 

a user-friendly fashion supported by technology, not 
enforcement. The parking system should support 
the vitality of commercial districts, both in terms 

of business access as well as investment in travel 
amenities that also promote transit, biking, and 
walking access. The high cost of building new supply 
must be realized, spread across more users, and 
separated from the cost of necessary housing 

to keep a reasonable amount of driving access 
affordable to all. 





ENHANCE COMMUNITY ACCESS 


Parking is designed not for the sake of storing a 
car but as part of a system through which to gain 
access to needed destinations. Where destinations 
are walkable, bikeable, served by transit, etc., park- 
ing access should only be for those who need it 
most—those who cannot use other means or are 
visiting for only a short time. Where destinations 
rely on a vehicle, policies should rationally accom- 
modate drivers, with higher regard to those who 
share rides when capacity Is limited. 


REDUCE PARKING DEMAND 


As stewards of our planet, we must recognize the 
impact that parking supply has on climate change. 
Providing parking alone takes land and resources. 
Too much parking makes driving and emitting 
greenhouse gas emissions too plentiful, but just 
limiting parking is not enough. Parking policy needs 
to direct resources equitably to non-polluting 
modes of travel while supporting incentives that 
reduce trip-making. 


Complete innovative and adaptable design 
standards for parking to govern public and 
private parking and meet sustainability and 
climate action goals (stormwater manage- 
ment, green facades, etc,). 


Develop parking guidelines and ratios for 
scooters and motorcycles, hybrids and electric 
cars, and car-share services. 


Integrate measures that reduce parking demand 
and reduce excessive driving and circling for 
spaces, especially downtown. 


RECOMMENDED PARKING INITIATIVES 





The following sections highlight a variety of multi- 
modal parking management strategies organized 
within several initiatives. Although the City of Boston 
boasts several strategies and tools that are nationally 
recognized for being a “gold standard” of off-street 
parking practice, this report addresses additional 
national best-practice policies and programs that 
are suitable candidates for implementation in the 
City of Boston. The best practices analysis recog- 
nizes that each of the policies and programs would 
need to be adapted to fit the City’s culture, laws 
and customs. 





Initiatives are grouped into three sections to 
address each of the multimodal parking policies 
proposed in the previous section. 


PROMOTE ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 

* Support Small Businesses 

* — Increase Housing Affordability 

* Make Paid Parking Easier and Worthwhile 
* Provide User-Friendly Mobility Information 


* Support Parking Technology Innovation 


ENHANCE COMMUNITY ACCESS 

* — Improve Residential Neighborhoods 

* Manage Curb Space More Flexibly 

¢ — Prioritize High Occupancy Vehicle Parking 

« Update Commercial Loading Access 

* — Expand Real-Time Parking Availability Displays 
* — Establish Improved Parking Design Guidance 


* — Improve Bicycle Parking and Access 


REDUCE PARKING DEMAND 
* Expand Demand Reduction Programs 


* Enhance Tools for Management 





+ — Provide Equitable Transportation Funding 


- Offset New Development Impacts 
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Offset New Development Impacts 

- Promulgate transit-oriented maximums 

- Eliminate any remaining minimums citywide 

- Consider cap on all non-shared parking 

- Initiate an impact fee for exceeding maximums 
- Facilitation of shared parking lease agreements 
- Consider a municipal sharing district 


ee eS | 
i Expand Demand 
Reduction Programs 


Coordinate TAPA TDM measures 
with APCC permit application and 
approval process; enforce the TAPA 
reporting requirement and create a 
user portal for monitoring. 





Support Parking 
Technology Innovation 
Local business and industries 
addressing parking and 
transportation technology or 
reduce carbon emission should be 
encouraged with appropriate 
policy support. 
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Flexible Curb 


Management Of) 
Revise curb ordinances to 

allow future flexibility to 
accommodate innovations 

of technology and 

automobile industry. 


Commercial 


om) Loading Access ey 
: Update loading zone : 


management strategies 
that mitigate 
congestion and 
improve air quality. 


me Electric Vehicle 

oa Parking/Charging 
: Strategically locate 

i on-street parking spaces 

for zero-emission 

vehicles along with 

charging infrastructure. 
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Price Parking to 
Demand 
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: Pilot a variable 

: on-street pricing 
system at locations and 
times of highest 
demand, in order to 
match availability goal. 
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f=N Car Share Network 
Expansion 

Partner with more car share 

vendors to be highlighted for 

Special Permit requirements 

and offer license or bid for 

dedicated on-street spaces. 





Sy User-Friendly 
(i Mobility Info 
Create web/app platform 
providing parking 
location, availability, 


regulation, price, & other 
travel options, etc. 


Garage Design Real-Time Parking Reclaim On- sam Improve Bicycle gon) Parking Revenues 












Off-street parking Availability Display Street Spaces HH Parking/Access “ap to Enhance Districts 
facilities should be : Expand electronic real-time : Where utilization data : Expand high-quality : Capitalize on the recently 
subject to design : availability displays in i supports it, flex i on-street bicycle i enacted law of Parking 
requirements that : high-demand parking i curbside space for valet i parking corrals where i Benefit Districts (PBD) and 
encourage ground floor : areas and provide a : parking, peak hour bike and auto parking : the improvements eligible 
activities. : webstream platform. i bus/bike lanes, parklets, demand is highest. i for funding with PBD 
i i outdoor dining, etc. i revenues. 
) Enhance Tools for Management 9 Provide Equitable 
a. Verna |) ae / =) Complete a full on- and off-street inventory H Transportation Funding 
PRD gh APT tal Oi Deen, for all Boston parking spaces and coordinate f ~ _ Expand the South Boston off-street 
data with Cambridge and Massport and —— i parking fees to become a citywide 


program, and seek legislative approval — 
of a progressive excise tax for multiple 
car ownership. Put revenues ina fund — 
dedicated to expand TDM measures. 
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collaborate to revisit DEP's SIP for the CAAA's. 
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Bike Share «: Residential Increase Housing “a On-Street Carpool/ Design Guidance 
Continue to expand ©) Parking Permits Affordability QaeQ3 Vanpool Parking Promulgate improved 
the Hubway bike sharing Adopt an escalating Reveal and unbundle Carpool/vanpool prefer- placement standards for 
system and expand RPP fee per household to the true cost of parking ential parking should be curb cuts, crosswalks, 
funding partnerships. limit abuse and dedicate to building tenants that provided on-street at key and on-street parking 
revenue to neighborhood may help to discourage locations. and encourage active 


improvements. car ownership. use of ground floor. 
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CHAPTER 2 





Parking is closely linked to local economic prosperity. practices can make parking work more efficiently, 
If poorly managed, it can be over-utilized and costly reducing business expenses while improving 

for patrons. If well managed it can create needed housing affordability. A well thought-out parking 
availability, provide revenues for district enhance- strategy can support multiple economic develop- 
ments, and support the success of both a particular ment initiatives. 


main street as well as an entire neighborhood. 
Focusing on parking availability, before the 





Parking is essential to business, with every metered amount of parking supply, is the key to local eco- 
space serving the customers that are essential to nomic success. Recommended initiatives that 
business vitality. However, when spaces are not promote economic opportunity are to: 


available and do not turn over, businesses suffer. 


Smarter curb management can help Boston’s 
merchants and employers. 


Support Small Businesses 


* — Increase Housing Affordability 











Building more parking supply is not always the best 
answer. At over $20,000 per space, the cost of park- 
ing construction works in opposition to reducing 
the cost of doing business and providing housing. 
However, better regulations and management 


* Make Paid Parking Easier and Worthwhile 











« — Provide User-Friendly Mobility Information 


* Support Parking Technology Innovation 
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SUPPORT SMALL BUSINESSES 





While increasing the cost of parking in response 

to demand will improve parking availability and con- 
venience, merchants and other commercial district 
stakeholders may fear that increasing prices will 
drive customers and visitors away. Although in- 
creased customer access will mitigate this fear, 

it will be important to demonstrate the value of 
market rate public parking by sharing a percentage 
of meter proceeds with Boston’s Main Streets 
Districts programs. 


While increasing the cost of parking will improve 
parking availability and convenience, some Down- 
town stakeholders may be concerned that increas- 
ing prices will drive customers and visitors away. 
An important way to mitigate such fears is to 
enhance Downtown as a convenient and attractive 
destination. 


A Parking Benefit District (PBD) uses parking reve- 
nue generated by meters to fund transportation 
improvements within the district. PBDs are tradi- 
tionally established in central commercial areas 
with a high demand for parking and may include a 
Business Improvement District (BID). Business own- 
ers in the district collectively decide specific ways 
to reinvest parking meter revenue in the district. 
This revenue can be used to fund projects that en- 
courage visitors to use transit and non-motorized 
alternatives over driving. 


A number of different organizational structures 
could be used to establish a policy of dedicating net 
downtown parking revenues to fund public improve- 
ments and services that benefit Downtown. The ap- 
proach which we recommend is to establish as City 
policy that net parking revenues from Downtown 
should fund public improvements and services that 
benefit the blocks or zones where the revenue is 
collected. 


To attain broad-based support of stakeholders, it 
will be critical to communicate the benefits of price- 
based parking: to make parking more convenient; 

to reduce frustration and vehicle-miles spent on 
“circling”; and to find revenues to enhance Downtown 
as a destination. In addition, Downtown’s increment 
of parking revenues could play a critical role financing 
public transit. Broad-based acceptance cannot be 
assumed but can be gained by engaging stakeholders 
and disseminating critical information. Public 
opposition to price increases occurs when the bene- 
fits of improved convenience may be overlooked 

and the effects of price on behavior exaggerated. 











In Pasadena, California, meter revenues are dedicated 
to pay for neighborhood improvements that make 

the parking and visiting experience better and more 
enjoyable. 


While targeted expenditure of parking revenues 
will likely be critical to gain community support, 
policy makers should also consider the extent to 
which new parking revenues should meet other 
fiscal demands. Recommendations on parking 
rates and revenues should be accompanied by 
analysis that provides a broader context for 
allocating the net increase in parking revenues. 


ISSUES 


Until recently, the Massachusetts law limited the 
use of parking meter revenue. Since the enactment 
of the Municipal Modernization bill in July 2016, the 
definition on how revenues can be used has been 
expanded. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


The City of Boston’s Main Streets Districts programs 
are a vehicle for establishing Parking Benefit Districts. 
City policy should require that net parking revenues 
fund public improvements and services that benefit 
the blocks or neighborhoods where the revenue is 
collected. 
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BEST PRACTICES 


PARKING REVENUE SHARING 


ORDINANCE 
San Diego, CA 


For over 20 years, the City of San Diego has 
offered any main street district that approved 
the installation of parking meters to split the 
revenues with the City 45/55. Proceeds may be 
used by the local district for parking improve- 
Taa\-Jalecm are merelo] CoM iarellU(e(oml-lalelcver-Veliarcarclale| 
lighting as well as traditional tools like new 
shared parking lots. 


PARKING BENEFIT 


COORDINATION DISTRICT 
Boulder, CO 


Faced with both a shortage of customer park- 
ing and voter aversion to additional traffic, the 
City of Boulder, Colorado, developed a Parking 
Benefit District (PBD) called the Central Area 
(Cl-Yal-leclalian) lc Ucraat-iaienD)isiagreia(@/\G1|B) mDLO\N abe 
town parking revenue is returned to CAGID for 
area improvements. Among other things, the 
revenue Is used to fund Boulder’s transporta- 
idfe)ael-/anr-Varemont-larctei-laal-laualo)ceysde-laaicwularelulel lates 
a free universal transit pass for all downtown 
employees (“Eco-Pass”), a Guaranteed Ride 
Home program, ride-matching services, bicycle 
parking and a number of other benefits. 


PARKING BENEFIT DISTRICT 
Austin, TX 


The City of Austin’s first Parking Benefit 
District was established along San Antonio 
St, between MLK and West 26th Street, in 
January 2006. This street is located in an area 
generally known as “West Campus.” Council 
recently approved a zoning overlay in the area 
called the University Neighborhood Overlay 
(UIN(O) Rd atevr-Wantsmeonlalelacrel\omai(el-lalarell 
density. The revenue from the parking meters 
in the Parking Benefit District will go towards 
constructing streetscape improvements, such 
as sidewalks, curb ramps and street trees, 

to improve the pedestrian environment as 

the residential density of West Campus 
increases. 





RECOMMENDED STRATEGIES 


- To attain broad-based support of stakeholders, 
it will be critical to communicate the benefits 
of price-based parking: to make parking more 
convenient; to reduce frustration and vehicle- 
miles spent on “circling”; and to find revenues 
to enhance neighborhood environment. 


+ Pilot a Parking Benefit District where new 
on-street pricing is needed or new smart 
meters are installed. With administrative costs 
extracted, dedicate a portion of net revenues 
to the local Main Streets Districts program or 
other BTD/BED parking demand reduction 
initiatives. 


* Capitalize on the 2016’s Municipal Modern- 
ization law that expands the potential use 
of parking meters revenue for public realm 
and transportation improvements. 


* Create special planning areas around the 
Orange and Red Lines (JP & South Boston, eg.) 
to encourage Transit-Oriented Development 
supported by mass transit. 


INCREASE HOUSING AFFORDABILITY 


any residential and commercial leases in buildings 
that include off-street parking often assume that 
the lessee will want parking spaces, and will there- 
fore include the cost of those spaces in the total 
cost of the lease. Unbundling parking by requiring 
that parking be purchased or leased separately 
reduces housing costs for households that own 
fewer cars, and reveals the cost of owning and stor- 
ing acar to potential residential property owners. 
talso encourages shared parking since property 
owners can lease surplus parking spaces to other 
building residents. This single measure may be the 
most effective means for encouraging developers 
to “right-size” their accessory parking plans—once 
minimum requirements have been eliminated or 
reduced sufficiently to allow them to do so. If they 
have to individually sell or lease every space they 
build, they are unlikely to build many spaces for 
which they will have to cover the costs. 





Some communities use zoning to require that 
parking be sold or leased independently from hous- 
ing units or office space. Other communities require 
that parking be a separate line-item in lease con- 
tracts, even if spaces are automatically included. 
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Once renters become aware of what they pay for 
parking they may decide to negotiate changes, 
perhaps renting fewer spaces or trading parking 
spaces with other residents. 


ISSUES 


Greater Boston is less affordable than ever, particu- 
larly when compared to the other regions against 
which we compete for residents and workers. Part of 
the challenge stems from the high cost of housing 
which frequently includes the cost of parking. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


To help address the high cost of living, the cost of 
parking can be unbundled from housing effectively 
removing a hurdle for residents and workers wishing 
to invest in the Boston housing market. The City of 
Boston has and continues to encourage the devel- 
opment of mixed-use developments with unbundled 
parking options for building tenants. Housing and 
commercial developments, such as the Dudley Village 
in Dorchester were unbundled to reduce automobile 
usage and boost transportation alternatives in 
Boston’s most dense neighborhoods. 


RECOMMENDED STRATEGIES 


* Create clear legal guidance and language for 
homeowners associations and developers to 
include in new and modified leases and deeds 
that unbundles parking, for example: 


Any parking spaces offered to tenants of anew 
development must be offered as a fee-based 
option distinct from charges established for 
renting, leasing, or purchasing primary-use 
space within the development; fees shall be 
recurrent—monthly or annual—with the 
ownership of such parking spaces remaining 
with the landlord or the building’s tenant/ 
owner association. 


« — Unbundled parking fees should reflect market 
realities. The Boston Transportation Department 
should maintain an annually-updated estimate 

f average monthly fees for commercial parking. 

A monthly amount roughly equivalent to 50% 

of this average should be established as the 

minimum tenant-charge for parking. 


fe) 


* — Include unbundled parking requirements in 
the zoning code and the City’s housing plan, 
especially for affordable housing developments. 








BEST PRACTICES 


UNBUNDLED PARKING FROM 
HOUSING COSTS 


San Francisco, CA 


fammaiom nat Vfeler=lan\-ialelaat=iaiesmuonaal-M edt lalallala @rele(-manalcy 
City requires to unbundle the cost of parking from the 
cost of housing for both renters and homebuyers in 
most areas of the city. The city also has very low maxi- 
mum parking restrictions in its downtown. To exceed 
them, parking costs must be unbundled. 


I FeTaN’aere lol ma = laleltsveromere)atelolaali alle laameleliveliatcs-yuer-lau (el be 
larly recent conversions of historic office buildings 

to residential space, have less than one parking space 
per apartment (or no on-site parking at all). In these 
cases, the typical arrangement Is that only some of 
the apartments come with the right to lease an on- 
site parking space established in the title deed. If any 
purchasers decline to lease the space that they are 
entitled to, the condominium association then leases 
the excess space on a month-to-month basis to 
residents of other units, or to an outside party. 


UNBUNDLED PARKING FROM 
COMMERCIAL LEASES 


Bellevue, WA 


Bellevue, a city of nearly 120,000 located 10-miles 
from downtown Seattle, requires downtown office 
buildings of more than 50,000 square feet to identify 
the cost of parking as a separate line item in all leases. 
This also requires that the minimum monthly rate per 
space Is not less than twice the price of a bus pass. 
“Unbundling” parking costs separates the rent for 
office and parking. It does not increase the total rent 
that is collected since the cost of occupying the office 
floor space is decreased when the cost for parking 

is separated. This innovative policy makes it easy for 
employers to “cash-out” parking for employees (that 
is, to offer employees the value of their parking space 
as acash subsidy if they do not drive to work), since 
employers can save money by leasing fewer spaces 
when fewer employees drive. It also makes it easier 
for shared parking arrangements to occur, since 
building owners can more easily lease surplus park- 
ing spaces to other users. Combined with its Commute 
Trip Reduction (CTR) program of incentives, unbundling 
of parking has influenced a drop in the drive alone 
commute rate from 81% in 1990 to 57% in 2000. 
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* — Consider taxing parking that is bundled into 
lease agreements. Consider taxing existing 
unbundled parking. 


* Consider taxing existing unbundled parking. 


MAKE PAID PARKING EASIER 
AND WORTHWHILE 





Charging market prices for parking is an idea 
whereby drivers are charged the fair market 
value for the parking they use. This seems rea- 
sonable, since drivers are expected to pay fair 
market prices for everything else associated 
with using their car. Why should parking be any 
different? Demand responsive parking pricing 
and technology is the single most effective strat- 
egy for harnessing the power of the market and 
the laws of supply and demand to maximize the 
value of a City’s parking assets. Low meter rates 
have unintended consequences, such as encour- 
aging some people to feed meters (decreasing 
turnover) while encouraging others to drive 
around searching for low-priced parking spaces 
even when they are all occupied, thereby exacer- 
bating congestion. Demand-responsive pricing 





alters the cost of parking according to the level of 
demand using market principles: drivers pay more 
in areas and at times of higher demand and less in 
areas and at times of lower demand. This demand- 
responsive approach encourages drivers to park in 
underused areas and garages and reduces demand 
in congested areas and during peak times. 


ISSUES 


On-street parking meter pricing, where it exists, is 
flat at $1.25/hour, regardless of demand, throughout 
the entire City, while in downtown where demand is 
so high, garage operators can charge over $14/hr. 
Curbside parking is extremely rare and valuable in 
Boston; however, existing curbside parking is not 
treated as such and priced much lower than peer 
cities around the nation. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


Several major American cities have learned that 
demand-responsive parking pricing and technology 
is the single most effective strategy for harnessing 
the power of the market and the laws of supply and 
demand to maximize the value of a City’s parking 
assets. Drivers should be charged a fair market 
value for the parking they use. 
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Boston has recently initiated a program to update 
all of its old meters with the latest “smart” meters 
and expand pricing in busy commercial districts. 
In 2015, ParkBoston was launched to allow people 
to pay for metered parking by smart phone. The 
successful program will be offered citywide in 
2016 and become the platform for adjusting 
prices more fairly in response to demand. 


BEST PRACTICES 


VARIABLE RATE PARKING PRICING 
New York City, NY 


The Park Smart program by NYCDOT seeks 

to increase the availability of curbside spaces 
and improve traffic flow by encouraging 
motorists to park no longer than necessary. 
NYCDOT requires community board approval 
to initiate the program, which sets a higher 
meter rate when demand for parking is great- 
est. In October 2008, the NYCDOT introduced 
a pilot of Park Smart at 281 metered on-street 
parking spots in the Greenwich Village neigh- 
borhood of Manhattan. During the six-month 
trial period, DOT raised meter’s rates from 

$1 to $2 per hour during the peak 12 p.m. to 

4 p.m., while meter rates remained at $1 per 
hour at other times. 


PERFORMANCE-BASED PRICING 


San Francisco, CA 


An evaluation by San Francisco's Municipal 
Transportation Agency found that SFPark, 

the City’s smart meter program, decreased 

by 16 percent the amount of time when no on- 
street parking spots are available and dropped 
by 5 minutes (or 43 percent) the average time 
spent searching for a space. Meanwhile, while 
high-demand areas like Fisherman's Wharf 
may cost over $6 per hour, the average meter 
rates citywide dropped 11 cents per hour. 
SFPark is generally considered to be the most 
effective performance-based pricing program 
in North America. In addition to varying park- 
ing rates according to demand, it provides 
drivers real-time occupancy information. |In- 
ice) gant 1a(olaMicweli=1ag) olUle-re moma al-w oll) oll(emu al celersia) 
a user-friendly web-based interface. 





RECOMMENDED STRATEGIES 


* Require the BID to price commercial streets 
at all times in a manner that achieves a parking 
availability goal (i.e. 10-15% available per block 
face), allowing customers to get desired front- 
door access to businesses. Prices may be much 
higher in desirable districts and lower than 
today’s rates in others. 


* Monitor parking utilization to determine the 
correct price, which can be free at many times 
of day. 


* — Eliminate time limits to reduce hassle and 
reliance on ticket revenues, making Boston 
parking more friendly and self-enforcing. 


* Redirect some percentage of the new revenue, 
gained in the places where demand-based 
pricing is implemented, back to those locations 
for local improvements. 


PROVIDE USER-FRIENDLY MOBILITY 
INFORMATION 





Equipped with Streetline’s industry-leading sens- 
ing technology, the City of Boston is currently using 
real-time and historical parking utilization data to 
adjust policy in order to promote parking avail- 
ability, and improve overall mobility. This information 
should also be made available to the user. Using 
technologies to alert drivers towards open spaces 
and informing them of relevant information can 
greatly increase the efficiency and turnover of park- 
ing spots. The data interface can be web-based 
platform on apps, or integrated into GPS navigation 
system. Various information, such as parking loca- 
tion, availability, regulation, price, as well as infor- 
mation of other travel options, such as public transit, 
bike sharing, and car sharing can be combined using 
technologies of parking sensors, information monitors, 
video cameras, satellite radio, and web application 
via mobile phone or internet. 





ISSUES 


User-end comprehensive mobility information is 
still led by private sector’s efforts and is largely seg- 
mented by different travel mode. A more integrated, 
centralized information platform will provide better 
and more comprehensive information to both the 
City and its parking customers. 
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BEST PRACTICES 


PARKER APP 
Boston, MA 


Delivered in partnership with Streetline, 
Parker is a mobile app that helps find on- 
street parking in the Innovation District in 
Boston. Key features include: real-time park- 
ing guidance; access rate, hour, address and 
more for real-time and static locations; voice 
guidance (audible queue when parking is 
nearby); pay for parking (where available); 
filter by preference; EV charging stations, 
ADA spaces, payment types accepted; set a 
timer to alert when your meter time is about 
to expire; and directions back to your car. 


SFPARK APP 


San Francisco, CA 


In summer 2010, the city launched the 

SFPark pilot program. Wireless sensors are 
being placed on the curb next to 8,300 parking 
spaces, which inform the public of open park- 
ing spaces in real-time via street signs or 

the internet. The sensors will also be used 

to adjust parking rates to meet demand and 
encourage turnover of parking spaces. Drivers 
will be able to pay by cell phone as well. 


E-PARK 
Seattle, WA 


E-Park, a parking guidance system, provides 
real-time, short-term parking information. 
E-Park signs let people know how many 
spaces are available in six garages through- 
out the Downtown Retail Core and Pike Place 
Market while guiding people to them. E-Park 
is also making people more aware of existing, 
available off-street parking. 


SPOTSWITCH & ROADIFY 
New York, NY 


Spotswitch and Roadify are mobile phone- 
based programs that inform users of avail- 
able on-street parking spaces using social 
networking websites and smart phone 

FeVo) oiler lu(olalcn 





OPPORTUNITIES 


The City of Boston has been a pioneer in using 

data to support policymaking. Technology currently 
exists to consolidate transportation information and 
provide a more comprehensive, end user platform to 
share real-time parking and mobility information on 
location, availability, and pricing. 


RECOMMENDED STRATEGIES 


« Expand the Streetline Parker or a similar 
system to a broader area in Downtown Boston. 


* Create real-time parking information portal 
available to public through web or app platform. 


* Expand parking payment technology onto the 
mobility information platform. 


* — Partner with private parking facilities to open 
up real-time availability data. 


SUPPORT PARKING TECHNOLOGY 
INNOVATION 





Envisioning a bold transportation future for Boston, 
a far reaching parking policy should include incen- 
tives to proactively support and nurture local inno- 
vative parking and transportation-related industry 
and business, including design, lighting, and tech- 
nology. Currently, we are at the beginning of an impor- 
tant new era in personal transportation and have 
seen the booming technology development, which 
enabled services and tools that give instant access 
to new travel services and information while com- 
plementing traditional modes like driving alone and 
taking transit. These services include bike sharing, 
car sharing, new forms of ride sharing, technology- 
enabled shared ride services, new private forms 

of transit, personal ride matching, etc., that are 
enabled as easy as clicking the mouse or tapping 
onasmart-phone. It is important for the City of 
Boston to recognize these rapid changes and keep 
up with the technology innovations. 


ISSUES 


The City is home to numerous innovators in parking 
and technology—much of them serving markets 
outside Boston. It is critical to remain attractive to 
local innovations in Information and Communication 
Technology. 





OPPORTUNITIES 


The City has a wealth of local technology and inno- 
vation. With the right incentives and support from 
the City, these industries can flourish and support 
local parking and technology improvements. Boston's 
Department of Innovation and Technology has been 
attracting talents and made tremendous progress 
in enhancing the innovation environment within 

the City. 


RECOMMENDED STRATEGIES 


* Open source data should be encouraged 
through policies so public and private partners 
can better share data and collaborate. 


* Hold app design contests and innovation 
competitions to encourage local entrepreneurs 
creatively solve the parking and transportation- 
related issues. 





* Support local parking, transportation and 
technology industries by public endorsement, 
zoning incentives, official partnership, etc. 


* Develop zoning incentives for green garages, 
pervious paving, and environmentally-friendly 
industries and companies. 
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BEST PRACTICES 


PARKBOSTON/TICKETZEN APP 
Boston, MA 


During Mayor Walsh’s 2015 annual State of the 
City address, he announced a city partnership 
with ParkBoston that allows drivers to feed 
the meters using a mobile device. Supported 
by license plate enforcement, users don’t have 
to leave any receipts on the dashboard. The 
application also sends a 10 minute warning 
before the meter runs out. 


In January 2015, Boston extended its trial 
program with TicketZen for another year. This 
app allows drivers to pay their parking tickets 
by simply scanning a barcode. TicketZen has 
reduced the likelihood of incurring late fees: 
data shows that during the trial period, more 
idat-lamelal-Mel0l-lme-)acomulel.<-1e-m of- Vio mualcolelsiamaalc) 
app were paid in three days or less. 


MBTA COMMUTER RAIL 


GREEN GARAGE 
MA 


The new MBIA Beverly commuter rail parking 
garage project was designed in compliance 
with Executive Order No. 484, which directs 
State agencies to prioritize practices and pro- 
grams that address resources use at State 
facilities, such as reducing energy consump- 
tion derived from fossil fuels and emissions 
associated with the consumption. The new 
garage features sustainable and environmen- 
tally-friendly elements include: photovoltaic 
solar panels; electric vehicle charging stations; 
a “snowmelter” on its roof that will allow for 
snow to be melted on-site instead of being 
removed by plows and a lighting system 
designed to utilize natural daylight; and 
energy-efficient lighting and energy-saving 
lighting controls. The garage also includes 
multi-modal transit features such as an 
enclosed “Pedal & Park” bike storage area 
Wiiwamersley-(elin mielmr-tsie)] <ctowel ale 4] olercla 
services on-site. 
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FUTURE OF PARKING IN BOSTON 





CHAPTER 3 


Enhancing community access is a fundamental 


good parking policy. Parking should be man- 


trategically to meet the mobility needs of 


all Bostonians, making it easier to get to work and 


back w 
allowin 


hen other travel options are unrealistic, 
g needed front-door access to essential 





services, permitting residents better access 
to educational and recreational opportunities, 
and smartly accommodating transit, biking 
and walking without displacing the most 














valuab 


Awide 


e parking spaces. 


range of parking supply options should be 


provided both on-street and off-street which offer 
multiple travel choices, including space for car- 
share services, vanpools and bicycles. Commercial 
loading zones should be regulated flexibly to miti- 
gate double-parking and eliminate idling pollution. 


“PARKING 


SHOU 


LD BE 


MANAGED 
STRATEGICALLY 
TO MEET THE 


MOBI 


LITY 


NEEDS OF ALL 


BOSTONIANS.” 


Technologies should also be adopted to better 
manage the system and provide needed information 
about options and parking availability to residents. 
Initiatives aimed to enhance community access 

are to: 


. mprove Residential Neighborhoods 

. anage Curb Space More Flexibly 

* — Prioritize High Occupancy Vehicle Parking 

- Update Commercial Loading Access 

* — Expand Real-Time Parking Availability Displays 


- Establish Improved Parking Design Guidance 





. mprove Bicycle Parking and Access 
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IMPROVE RESIDENTIAL NEIGHBORHOODS 





A Residential Parking Permit (RPP) program oper- 
ates by exempting permitted vehicles from the gov- 
erning on-street and off-street parking regulations 
within a geographic area. The primary goal of a Resi- 
dential Parking Permit (RPP) program is to manage 
parking “spillover” into residential neighborhoods. 
RPPs are effective in neighborhoods that are im- 
pactedby high parking demand from neighboring 
uses. By managing parking spillover, RPPs can 
ensure that residential neighborhoods are not 
overwhelmed by commuters, employees, or visi- 
tors, thereby enabling local residents to park their 
vehicles more easily and conveniently. RPPs are 
especially important in older, historic neighbor- 
hoods where many residences were built with 
limited or no off-street parking. 





A conventional RPP is one that allows those with- 
out a permit to park for generally two to four hours 
during a specified time frame, such as 8:00 AM 

to 6:00 PM, Monday to Friday. Permit holders are 
exempt from these regulations and able to essen- 
tially store their vehicle on-street. Ownership of a 
permit, however, does not guarantee the availability 


of a parking space and for this reason it is important 


not to grant too many permits far in excess of 
available curb spaces. 


ISSUES 


The current RPP program in Boston offers residents 
a free parking permit for every car they own, with 

no restrictions on the number allocated to each 
household. Even though the number of registered 
cars in Boston has been declining over the past 
decade as people drive less, the number of parking 
permits has been steadily growing—likely because 
the City provides free parking. 


As of January, 2015, there were almost 94,000 
residential permits in Boston. A neighborhood 
group estimated that there are 4,000 permits for 
only 1,500 spots in the North End, creating a huge 
parking scarcity. This is not uncommon—many of 
Boston's neighborhoods contain households that 
sometimes have more than five parking permits 
per household resident. There are more cars than 
on-street spaces in many neighborhoods making 
the hunt for parking challenging burden on 
residents. 








RESIDENTIAL 
A{PERMIT EXCEPTED 





RPP Sign in Mill Valley, CA. 


BEST PRACTICES 


RESIDENTIAL PARKING PERMIT 
Cambridge, MA 


The Resident Parking Permits allow 
Cambridge residents to park their vehicles in 
locations throughout the City posted “Permit 
Parking Only.’ The purpose of the City’s Resi- 
dent Parking regulation is to maximize the 
availability of parking for Cambridge residents 
while discouraging long-term parking on resi- 
dential streets near commercially zoned areas 
or transportation access points. All permits 
doll comcrcleaMycrclmelanerclalel-lavacm m-lalemaalelsia 

be renewed. 


$25.00 for the initial resident permit 
which includes one visitor parking permit 
per household. 


$25.00 per vehicle for any additional resi- 
dent parking permits in the household. 


Fee waived for senior citizens (65 years 
old +). 
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OPPORTUNITIES MANAGE CURB SPACE MORE FLEXIBLY 


The fight for parking was especially contentious 
after the winter of 2014-2015, when snow banks 
cut available supply nearly in half, and residents 
used everything from trash cans to dining chairs 

to reserve spaces in front of their house. The resi- 
dential parking shortages in Boston's neighborhoods 
have never gained more attention. This represents 
an opportunity to improve the program and incen- 
tivize a reduction of the number of permits per 
household to help control demand. 





Curbside space is one of the City’s most valuable 
and least productive assets. As Boston sees dramatic 
growth in biking, walking, and the use of online 
shared ride services, our curbs remain regulated 

in the same way they have been for years. The most 
convenient and accessible on-street spaces— 
even near major multi-modal hubs—are frequently 
occupied by cars used by a single occupant. This 
represents an inefficient use of the City’s curbside 
space and a missed opportunity to accommodate 
other modes. 





RECOMMENDED STRATEGIES 


¢ — Distribute educational and information pack- Reeve? 


ages to gain public support and stakeholder 


; The most convenient, visible on-street spaces are 
buy-in for RPP update. 


frequently occupied by single-occupancy vehicles. 
This represents an inefficient use of the City’s 
curbside space and a missed opportunity to 
accommodate other modes. 


« Adopt an escalating RPP fee per household 
to limit abuse, such as $25 for the first permit, 
$50 for the second, and $75 the third. 


OPPORTUNITIES 





* Extend “hybrid” RPP areas to commercial 
districts during times of lower demand. 


In response to unrelenting demand, the City is 
launching a citywide on-street car-share initiative 
called DriveBoston, which will provide greater resi- 
dent access to car shares. Central to this program 
is managing curbs more flexibly to allow a single 
resident space to be used by many residents 
sharing a single car. 





° nsome neighborhood commercial zones, 
give permit holders flexibility to stay longer 
and pay less. 





¢ — Allow non-permit holders to park in some 
RPP zones when and where resident demand 
is low, such as when residents are off to work. 


* Make RPP signage simple, streamlined and 
easy for all motorists to follow the rules, in- 


cluding enforcement hours and days excepted, “THE MOST CONVENIENT, 
ioe VISIBLE ON-STREET SPACES 
Ie ie arsnlasinanianlens eos ivortceds ARE FREQUENTLY OCCUPIED 


with permit holders exempt from paying. 


Dedicate permit fees and fines to Over PrO- BY S | N G L E- 0 C C U PAN A | 
oe a VEHICLES. THIS REPRESENTS 


neighborhood improvements such as snow 


removal or sidewalk repair. Alternately fund AN INEFFICIENT USE OF THE 


rewards for car-free households, such as dis- 


counted Hubway and car-share memberships, CITY’S CU RBSIDE SPACE.” 


monthly T discounts, sneaker rebates, etc. 








Broker shared parking agreements to open 

up underutilized facilities, e.g. overnight permit 
holder parking in nearby office garages for 
residents. 
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BEST P 





ZERO-EMISSION VEHICLE INCENTIVES 


Nationwide 


New Haven, CT: Free metered parking for hybrids 
and EVs 

Cincinnati, OH: Free on-street metered parking 
and at two city-owned parking garages 
Washington, DC: Offer their residents with 
plug-in cars an excise tax exemption and 
reduced registration 

Austin, TX: Provides unlimited charging for under 
$5 a month at over 170 public charging stations 





CURBSIDE CAR SHARE PARKING 
Washington, DC 


The District of Columbia's policies, and DDOT’s 
curbside regulations in support of car-share park- 
ing, combine to form what is, arguably, the nation’s 
leading practice in this area. For that reason, no 
other leading practice is summarized here as a 
model of potential improvement. 


CARPOOL LOADING 
Seattle, WA 


Carpool loading zones are provided in designated 
curbside spaces throughout Seattle. These zones 
are assigned to qualified carpool groups, based on 
the number of passengers, frequency of carpool 
commuting, and proximity of residence or place 

foym= sanyo) Con/anal=jalemmlen ola (elaidy4-mantelaalialcmer= tg olete] exe) a ate 
muters, carpool spaces are restricted between 

7 a.m.and 10 a.m., after which they are available 
to the general public for use. 


PARKLETS 


San Francisco, CA 


Since San Francisco piloted its first parklet in 2010, 
the Pavement to Parks program has grown to more 
than 38 parklets providing outdoor public seating 

in the parking lane of the street as an amenity to 
pedestrians at places where sidewalk seating Is not 


available. Also known as “Pop-Up Cafes” in New York, 


Parklets provide well-designed public open spaces 
that invite people to stay where narrow sidewalks 
often prevent traditional sidewalk cafés or perma- 
nent public seating. The San Francisco Parklet 
program seeks applications from business improve- 
ment districts, community organizations, property 





owners, retail stores, and restaurants to design, 
construct, and maintain the spaces for one-year 
leases that can be renewed on an unlimited basis. 
San Francisco has found that the program works 
best when specific businesses sponsor and 
maintain the parklets. 


FORMAL CURBSIDE PRIORITIES 
Seattle, WA 


To address demands on the limited amount of 
available curb space, the City of Seattle began 
prioritizing curb uses as part of their comprehen- 
sive planning process in the 1990s. This approach 
to curb management provides a strategic tool to 
balance diverse and competing demands, to assist 
amentey’dlarem el-se)oltmr- Tale msXerelel-manlela-M Insley (<1a 1a Ny Ace) 
support the vitality of business districts and to 
create livable neighborhoods. In general, the use 
of curb space for long-term commuter parking 

is not one of the City’s priorities. The priorities 

for curb space use are: 





Transit use (bus stops and spaces for bus 
FEWWie\V.e1p) 

Passenger and commercial vehicle loading zones 
Short-term customer parking (time limit signs 
and paid parking typically for 1- or 2-hours) 
Parking for local residents and for shared 
vehicles 

Vehicular capacity 


VALET AND TANDEM PARKING 


Gainesville, FL 


Gainesville allows required off-street parking to 

be placed in a tandem configuration when adminis- 
tered as a valet parking service. The area used for 
tandem parking must be clearly designated ona 
(ol-w7-1Kojolant=iaymelc-tame tare maal-w-(elaalialsixcia-vem ola darcd 
service must be maintained. If and when the service 
is discontinued, the regular off-street parking con- 
figuration of aisle and spaces shall be reinstituted 
and the minimum parking spaces required shall 

be provided. When using this option the property 
owner must demonstrate that private streets, 
vehicular maneuvering areas, service areas, load- 
ing and unloading area, queuing areas and any 
regular parking space can function efficiently 

and will not obstruct the efficient flow of traffic, 
service, utility and vehicles on the site. 














Electric vehicle charging/parking at City Hall Plaza, Boston. 


The City should seek to build upon this program and 
expand curbside uses for other functions, including 
Hubway, carpools, vanpools, electric car charging, 
bike parking, and more. 


RECOMMENDED STRATEGIES 


* Strategically locate additional on-street park- 
ing spaces for zero-emission vehicles along 
with charging infrastructure. 


* Expand vanpool parking program beyond down- 
town and include carpools to further encourage 
ride sharing. 





° Explore one-way car share program to further 
encourage residents to shed vehicles. 


* — Continue to expand Hubway bike share to all 
densely populated neighborhoods and build 
a low stress bicycling network. 


* Flex curbside regulations seasonally for bike 
corrals, bike share, outdoor dining, parklets, 
or other innovations to improve bicyclist and 
pedestrian experience. 


* Dynamically manage the city’s curb, e.g. peak 
hour bus and/or bike lanes, off-peak parking 
anes. 


* — Expand and improve commercial loading, 
using the best practices to get trucks to the 
curb faster where there's least conflict with 
competing uses. 





- — Attended parking policy, including valet services 
and autonomous parking, should be revisited 
and updated by the City. 


PRIORITIZE HIGH OCCUPANCY 
VEHICLE PARKING 





Carpooling and vanpooling should continue to be 
rewarded to discourage single-occupant driving. 
“Preferred parking spaces’ are designated on-street 
parking spaces for carpool and vanpool use. They 
are often located in convenient and highly visible 
locations near transit and at entrances and exits 
to major employment centers to encourage ride- 
sharing and mitigate traffic congestion. Providing 
dedicated parking facilities for those who choose 
to carpool or vanpool offers an incentive for those 
seeking to use an alternative to driving alone. Within 
Boston, provisions of carpool/vanpool preferred 
parking spaces can be included in freeze permit 
applications or the City’s Transportation Access 
Plan Agreements (TAPAs). Some cities designated a 
number of on-street parking spaces for carpoolers 
and issue permits to applicants qualifying for an 
on-street carpool/vanpool parking permit. These 
parking permits are sold on a discount or exempt 
from parking meters. Some city ordinances permit 
a reduction in required parking if property owners 
provide carpool/vanpool parking spaces. 
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ISSUES 


There is often little incentive that encourages resi- 
dents, employees, or visitors to carpool or vanpool 
to their destinations. Businesses may often provide 
basic incentives such as ride matching services and 
information for employees and some businesses 
may have the capabilities of providing a more robust 
incentive such as gas vouchers drivers. Those who 
choose to carpool without any incentives should 

be rewarded to continue their commute habits. 


Currently, prime curbside spaces, such as those 
near to employment centers and transit hubs that 
are designated for single occupancy vehicle park- 
ing do not represent the “highest and best use” of a 
finite public resource. The same applies to off-street 
private parking that contains only single-occupancy- 
vehicle (SOV) parking. In areas with limited parking, 
carpool and vanpool commuters are competing with 
vehicles that carry half the number of passengers, 
and should be therefore compensated for their 
efforts. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


Boston has already implemented seven reserved 
vanpool boarding zones throughout the city, each 
with five or ten minute limit for loading/unloading 
during certain period of the day. These zones are 
strategically located outside Boston's popular work 
destinations to help vanpoolers travel quickly and 
conveniently during peak hours. 


BEST PRACTICES 


ON-STREET CARPOOL SPACE 
Portland, OR 


mo)mue= arom le-Vals) ofe)au-a(olane(olaallalisixclesmu alc) 
carpool parking permit program in order 


to improve access to the Central City and 

ig-Xo [Ulex aatcmalejanle\-1melmcii ated (cmaelerel] oy-Talm(c1allel (cr) 
throughout the metropolitan area. Permits are 
sold monthly for a reduced price of $115 per 
iankoandara@z- Ug oferellaremexelanlanlin-lecwer-lan ef-laalalole\0) 
spaces without time restrictions throughout 
idat-Mer-\Walme l= olc-\ An avemer- melee] ml ar-latem lesen 





RECOMMENDED STRATEGIES 


* — Expand the current vanpool program and 
add on-street carpool spaces. 


* On-street carpool/vanpool preferred parking 
should be installed in visible locations near 
major employment centers, commercial and 
institutional buildings, and mobility hubs. 


*- Apercentage or all of the carpool/vanpool 
parking users should be randomly monitored 
each month to determine authenticity and 
ensure compliance. 


« — Information and directional maps should be 
available for carpoolers/vanpoolers to easily 
find a space at priority locations. 


* Working with public and private partners, 
to establish more comprehensive incentive 
package to further encourage carpooling, 
such as reduced permit rates, etc. 


* Couple carpool and vanpool parking incentives 
with other TDM programs such as Guaranteed 
Ride Home, Parking Cash Out, etc. 


+ Advertising the program to promote carpool/ 
vanpool activities. 


UPDATE COMMERCIAL LOADING ACCESS 





The value of curbside loading zones compared 

to other curbside uses should be reassessed. Com- 
mercial vehicle parking and loading zone manage- 
ment strategies should be adopted to improve 
safety and air quality and mitigate congestion. 
Off-street freight deliveries should be encouraged. 
The city should ensure that planned developments 
include physical accommodations for off-street 
freight loading activity and seek to maximize the 
usage of existing off-street infrastructure, such 

as alleyways and loading docks as an alternative to 
curbside loading zones. The City should also encour- 
age private property owners and managers to lease 
or share the excess off-street loading capacity 

to adjacent business to increase the land use effi- 
ciency. The City should recognize the congestion and 
air pollution potentially caused by commercial load- 
ing zones, such as double parking of freight trucks, 
the occupancy of commercial loading zones by non 
-commercial vehicles, the undue parking of com- 
mercial loading zones by trucks that are not in the 
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BEST PRACTICES 


METERED COMMERCIAL VEHICLE 


PARKING 
New York City, NY 


In 2000, NYCDOT initiated the NYC Commercial 
Congestion Parking Program. This pilot replaced 
unpaid commercial parking with hourly me- 
tered rates for all commercial loading zones 
and used an escalating pricing scale—$2 for 
the first hour, $3 for the second, and $4 for 
the third hour—to encourage operators to 
turnover spaces as soon as their loading 
activity was complete. By 2009, the program 
had steadily expanded to include about 8,000 
curbside parking spaces. Muni-meters used 
for this pricing strategy accept coins, credit 
cards, and pre-paid parking cards. Since 

aay elcciaaiciaiecidlelara\hAes DO) Mat-tsmrol0laremuarcumel0lae) 
(ofexol0] of alevaaretoue| ae) 0) ol-\emicelanie-10y-m(acviloreid| av 
rampant illegal parking) to 95%. The typical 
time of occupancy has fallen from 160 
minutes to 45. 


LIMITED LOADING ZONE LENGTH 
Long Beach, CA 


Loading zones in City of Long Beach not only 
has time of day restrictions between 7:00 a.m. 
noon Ol0 om aapemelunar-\tcion Uaaliesmaalom-larsadameymley-\e be 
ing zones not exceeding thirty five feet. 





process of loading or unloading, the extended wait- 
ing and idling of trucks that are unable to access the 
zone due to reasons listed above, and the blocking 
of traffic lane by trucks that are improperly parked 
inthe commercial loading zone. 


ISSUES 


Commercial loading zones frequently occupy 

prime curbside space, and depending on time of day 
restrictions, loading activities may create conflicts 
with traffic flows and pedestrians presenting an 
obstacle to safety, and causing congestion and 

air quality impacts. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


Underutilized loading zones and curbside space 
excessively occupied by commercial vehicles rep- 
resents an opportunity to recapture space for multi- 
modal uses and gain revenues from commercial 
vehicle operators. 


RECOMMENDED STRATEGIES 


* Conduct thorough and comprehensive studies 
on current time-of-day restrictions, occupancy 
rate and utilization of the commercial parking/ 
loading zones and strategically relocate or 
regulate these spaces. 


+ Pilot metered commercial vehicle parking 
on-street at key locations in downtown Boston, 
and consider an adaptive pricing mechanism 
for loading zones. 


- — Identify underutilized loading zones and 
convert to metered parking spaces or shared 
metered spaces for freight and passenger 
at different times of the day. 


- Adopt more effective enforcement methods 
to enhance commercial vehicle parking compli- 
ance to avoid double parking and violated 
parking. 


* Based on utilization studies, sign and enforce 
off-peak loading times. 


+ — Promote or require use of off-street loading 
areas during peak hours. 


+ Encourage share and lease underutilized 
off-street loading facilities and incentivize 
businesses to coordinate on the use of the 
curbside space. 


* — Incentivize businesses to use environment- 
friendly vehicles for freight delivery, such as 
lower meter/permit fee or prioritized loading 
zone for low-emission commercial vehicles. 
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EXPAND REAL-TIME PARKING 
AVAILABILITY DISPLAYS 


Real-time space availability displays are digital 
wayfinding signs that direct drivers to available 
capacity at nearby parking facilities. Using data 
from sensors in the facility entries and exits, these 
signs allow drivers to proceed directly to locations 
where parking Is available; this reduces the amount 
of time and wasted energy spent “circling” for a 
space and resulting congestion and air pollution. 
In 2013, the City installed Smart Parking sensors 
in parking spaces in the Innovation District. A free 
mobile app works in tandem with the sensors to 
show drivers where spaces are available. 


ISSUES 


Citywide real-time parking occupancy data is 
currently not available. Private facilities’ data is 
difficult to acquire and there Is a limited number of 
parking facilities equipped with real-time parking 
availability displays. Drivers looking for available 
parking spaces are therefore cruising the same 
streets and blocks for available parking, when 
parking could be available on the next block over. 
Currently there is a lack of information for drivers. 





OPPORTUNITIES 


There is an opportunity to replicate the Innovation 
District’s real-time parking pilot in other parts of 
the city. Providing improved parking information can 


assist in utilizing parking resources more effectively. 


Coupled with improvements to the pedestrian envi- 
ronment and demand based pricing, this would help 
to provide a wider range of parking options for those 
who are willing to park further or pay more to park 
closer. 


RECOMMENDED STRATEGIES 





* Educate private operators on the benefits of 
installing equipment and sharing utilization 
information. 


* On-street parking sensors should continue to 
be installed and off-street gate arm counters 
should be required in all new development. 


¢ Work with private operators to get real-time 
feeds advertising their availability. 





¢ — Identify larger locations as pilot sites, such 
as Common Garage, Government Center, etc. 





BEST PRACTICES 


REAL-TIME SPACE AVAILABILITY 


DISPLAYS 
Rockville, MD 


To help downtown patrons find a parking 
space, the City of Rockville has instituted an 
(lalate lalexcre mm o< Ua diareareNZeUl ce vel|iavalance) mente ialela) 
system for the three city-owned parking 
garages. All three City facilities provide real- 
time space availability displays to indicate 
the number available spaces. Once inside the 
parking garage, drivers are directed to vacant 
spaces by following digital green arrows signs 
at end of lanes indication where available 
parking is located. To further streamline the 
search for parking, each individual parking 
stall has a ceiling-mounted light, red or 
green, indicating availability at a glance. 


PARK-AND-RIDE AVAILABILITY 


DISPLAYS 
Chicago, IL 


Chicago constructed eight signs along a 
suburban highway to help promote park- 
and-ride usage at commuter rail stations. The 
city developed park-and-rides to encourage 
drivers to park at local stations and commute 
by rail instead of driving to a final destination. 
A field processor sends information obtained 
by exit/entry sensors to message signs, which 
are located on freeways and nearby arterials. 


¢ Provide data on live web streams and apps to 
promote awareness of options to reduce drivers’ 
street cruising and incentivize remote parking 
or alternate modes. 


+ Embrace crowd-sourcing (aka Haystack) 
appropriately to avoid unregulated market. 


Parking is a critical component of great places 
and livable communities, but placemaking efforts 
should also include pedestrians, bicyclists, and 
transit users. 
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ESTABLISH IMPROVED PARKING 
DESIGN GUIDANCE 





Streets and parking can take up as much as a third 
of acommunity’s land. Designing streets and park- 
ing spaces solely for the convenience of drivers has 
undermined the livability and vitality of many com- 
munities across the nation. Careful attention to the 
design and location of off-street parking can reduce 
its negative impact on neighborhood quality and the 
pedestrian environment. Badly designed curb cuts 
to off-street parking may pose a safety hazard to 
pedestrians, and interrupt pedestrian and traffic 
flows. With few exceptions, parking structures 
represent an eyesore and without active ground- 
floor uses, result in blank street walls and a gap 

in local street life. 


Regulating the designs and types of structured 

and surface lot parking can positively contribute to 
street and sidewalk activity. Flexible and inclusive 
elements of street design should be included in the 
zoning and design guidance language. There are 
several examples of regulations of design, including 
requirements for: 


*  Ground-floor retail or active/transparent 
storefront commercial uses. 


* — Screening for parking lots and architectural 
treatment for structures. 


*  Tandem/stacked parking to reduce the footprint 
occupied by parking. 


* Building to the front lot line and parking at 
the rear, away from pedestrian flows. 


° Reduced surface parking or above-grade 
parking. 


° Limitations on curb cut widths, location 
and frequency. 


- Restricting percentage of lot frontage dedicated 
to parking. 


- Limiting garage doors to a certain percentage 
of street-facing facade. 








* Landscaping ordinance for appearance 
and contribution to greening the city. 


* Street design for future autonomous vehicles. 





Santa Monica parking garage. 


ISSUES 


Currently, Article 23 of the City of Boston zoning 
code regulates off-street parking. Subsection 23-9 
Design, has limited design provisions requiring that 
off-street parking facilities “shall be so designed 
as not to constitute a nuisance or a hazard or 
unreasonable impediment to traffic.” 


OPPORTUNITIES 


Provisions of the zoning code regulating parking can 
be updated to codify best practices including multi- 
modal parking, better design and providing greater 
guidance and predictability to developers. 


RECOMMENDED STRATEGIES 


* Flexible and inclusive elements of street design 
should be included in the zoning and design 
guidance language. 


* Promote Complete Streets guidance citywide. 


« Provide clear design guidance on driveway 
curb cuts, safe sightlines for motorists entering 
the roadway, and slopes behind sidewalks. 


¢« Set placement standards for curb cuts, 
crosswalks, and on-street parking as part 
of ISD guidance. 
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- Off-street parking facilities should be subject to OPPORTUNITIES 
design requirements that save energy consump- 
tion and encourage ground floor activities such 
as minimum transparent frontage and ground- 


floor retail allocation. 


Building on recent successes, including the instal- 
lation of bike lanes on Commonwealth Avenue and 
the expansion of Hubway bike share, the City can 
further expand the bike network, add new bike 


e — Provide flexibility to accommodate innovation. parking to underserved neighborhoods and enhance 
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IMPROVE BICYCLE PARKING AND ACCESS 





In 2010, the City of Boston released the City’s first 
set of off-street bicycle parking guidelines, including 
recommendations on bicycle rack selection, location, 
and placement to ensure quality bicycle parking. 
The policy was intended to encourage bicycling and 
facilitate adequate and secure bicycle parking for 
residents, employees, customers, and tourists. Secure 
bicycle parking and a geographically comprehensive 
network of bike share stations are a critical part of 
future development helping to accommodate growth 
in bicycle demand and supporting growth of the ex- 
isting bicycle network. Strategically placed bicycle 
parking and bike share stations help to enlarge the 
catchment areas of employment centers, major des- 
tinations and transit stops and improves travel op- 
tions for residents and visitors without access to a 
car. New high-quality on-street bicycle parking cor- 
rals should be provided where bike and auto parking 
demand is highest. Additional funding partnerships 
should be south out to support the continued ex- 
pansion of the City’s Hubway bike sharing system. 








ISSUES 


The City has made substantial progress expanding 
the bicycle network. However, sections of the city 
continue to lack bicycle lanes and shared-use lanes. 
Similarly swaths of the city either lack bicycle park- 
ing or have an insufficient number of spaces to 
meet demand. 


existing supply in high demand locations. 


RECOMMENDED STRATEGIES 





Develop clear design guidance for bicycle 
infrastructure. 


Offer private branding in exchange for funding 
bike station maintenance agreements. 





Strategically expand bike share system to 
transit stops, underserved neighborhoods and 
areas of high demand. 


Integrate bicycle infrastructure improvements 
with Boston multimodal “mobility hubs.” 


Partnering with the MBTA to pursue State 
funding for bike infrastructure improvements 
that support “Last Mile Project,” or “Pedal & 
Park Facility.” 


Explore introduction of “Hubway Lite’—requir- 
ing less infrastructure with no station needed. 


Explore introduction of bike valet at large 
events and destinations. 


Encourage and incentivize developers and 
property owners to provide bicyclist lockers 
and shower facilities. 






Curbside bicycle parking, 
Somerville. 
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CHAPTER 4 





Good parking policy is essential to achieve the 
transportation components of the City’s climate 


initiatives, including the Boston Climate Action Plan. 


This is especially true of measures that minimize 
incentives to drive (such as the parking freeze), 
support lower levels of private vehicle ownership, 
and increase curbside spaces dedicated to modes 
with lower emissions per capita—including ride- 
sharing, taxi services and bicycling. 


By removing hidden developer and employer 
parking subsidies and using the market to deter- 
mine pricing, a carefully managed parking supply 
will also reduce the financial and behavioral 
incentives for auto travel. 


Innovative and adaptable parking design standards 
can help meet sustainability and climate action 
goals through the integration of low impact design 
(LID) measures such as stormwater management, 
the use of pervious materials and parking lot 
landscaping. 


Senn 


In the near future, parking policymaking and man- 
agement should be data-driven based on regular 
monitoring and reporting. 


Recommended initiatives are to: 
¢ Expand Demand Reduction Programs 


« Enhance Tools for Management 








* Provide Equitable Transportation Funding 


- Offset New Development Impacts 


EXPAND DEMAND REDUCTION PROGRAMS 





There are five Transportation Management Associa- 
tions (TMAs) within the City of Boston including the 

A Better City TMA, CommmuteWorks in the Longwood 
Medical and Academic Area (LMA), the Allston- 
Brighton TMA, Seaport TMA, and TranSComm, the 
TMA for Boston Medical Center. Each offers an array 
of Transportation Demand Management (TDM) 
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BEST PRACTICES 





PTDM ORDINANCE 
Cambridge, MA 


Cambridge has a sophisticated Parking and Travel 
Demand Management (PTDM) ordinance. Its goals 
are to “improve mobility and access, reduce con- 
gestion and air pollution, and increase safety.” The 
fo} co lfar-Valer-Ma-re[Ullncromal-\W me lalem=).<ex-Varell aremexolaalaa(c menial 
education, and religious developments with more 
than five parking spaces to implement a PTDM plan 
to reduce auto use to 10% below the average for 
that census tract. Developments with more than 20 
spaces must implement a full plan with an annual 
review of their mode split while a building with less 
than twenty spaces must apply three trip reduction 
measures. All structures subject to the annual 
review must reserve 10% of parking as HOV pref- 
erentially located spaces and construct bicycle 
parking equal to 10% of the parking supply. Devel- 
opers who fail to meet the targets can be fined; in 

a worst case scenario their parking facilities can 

be shut down by the City. Residential developments 
are not covered under the ordinance. Instead, 
developers must conduct a traffic study for every 
residential structure over 50,000 square feet under 
a process covered by special permit. The ordinance 
currently covers roughly 30,000 employees and 
graduate students. 

















getDOWNTOWN PROGRAM 
Ann Arbor, MI 


In order to address growing concerns about traffic 
and congestion problems in downtown Ann Arbor, a 
number of public and private entities joined together 
to initiate the getDowntown program to serve as a 
centralized commuter information clearinghouse 
providing guidance and assistance to downtown 
businesses and employees on commuting options, 
such as biking, riding the bus, walking, and carpool- 
ing. The mission of the getDowntown Program is to 
ig-Xo[Ulexcmaatemalelanl o-lmolmelo\nValco\w amerolenlaalene=la-Kelahynars 


to work alone and to create more transporta- 
idfolames ato}rex-s-mce) melo iValcolwiamerolonianlele-la-mualcolelsia) 
fo}go)anlolalaveu=>diciaiavomueclals) ole)mu-ua(elame) eydie) alow lare| 
advocating for new ones. 


The getDowntown Program is funded through 

a Federal Congestion Mitigation and Air Quality 
(CTg-Vaem olgey’die(-\ol oy analow-Valaw-\a ole ml lec laljole) mec lulela 

INU aatolaiWyaCV-UP-V ea lanre(elelidlelamaualcW-Valaw-\a ole) iBone 
town Development Authority (DDA) provides funding 
for go!passes and additional staffing. The City of 
Ann Arbor also contributes funding to the getDown- 
town Program. By expanding access to downtown 
ida} colored amentevei-s-moluat-lauuar-lamaal-ecliasit-melerel0] of-Taeny 
vehicle, taken together, these program elements 
reduce the demand for off-street parking in 
downtown Ann Arbor. These include: 























Personalized trip planning assistance to 
commuters 
Promotional materials on bicycling, walking, 
carpooling, and taking transit to work 

Running The Commuter Challenge, an annual 
fanKo)aya aia Co}aremexean] ol-1andle)am-rareole) c= tell areal are i Naleleré ves) 
to use sustainable transportation with 139 

(exolaay ol-1miatomolect-laly4-lulolarsmian Ze) \alarea alcrcUa NY 

1,800 individuals in 2008 
Managing 31 Cycle Safe downtown bike lockers 
Havielaaat=wa(olamelamarel=s-jar-lalarcmeonaatctneia ol-(e)o)(omrolg 
carpools/vanpools 

Preferential parking for carpools or vanpools 

(yma alas\omelmanlela=w el-o) oll 

Attracting ZipCar to offer vehicles in Ann Arbor 
go!pass - an unlimited usage bus pass, free of 
charge, available to all downtown employees 

+ First two-years go!pass was funded through 
a federal Congestion Mitigation and Air 

IU Winvacie-laiacie-lale 

go!pass program was continued beyond 
2001 with funding by the DDA generated 

by parking revenues 
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programs to member organizations ranging from 
shuttle services to walk/bike incentives. 


Transportation Access Plan Agreements (TAPAs) 
represent an agreement between a development 
project and the City of Boston and typically require 
developers to provide TDM measures such as 
subsidized T-passes and bicycle parking. 





While TMA and TAPA programs directly support 
reductions in driving demand, TMAs cover only parts 
of the city and TAPAs only govern developments 

that meet a minimum threshold. TAPAs are also not 
actively enforced or monitored. In order to effectively 
manage parking, a complete and accurate record 

of TAPAs and all citywide parking assets should 

be developed. This would provide the City with the 
opportunity to monitor existing supply and better 
coordinate public and private parking policy and 
related TDM measures. The threshold for requiring 
TDM mitigation measures should be revisited to 
include different types of development and 
potentially smaller buildings. 





ISSUES 


Accurate and up-to-date parking data is needed 

to make effective policy and management decisions. 
TAPAs include a requirement for annual reporting, 
but there is no current system ensuring that post- 
occupancy, developers are either reporting or 
complying with the terms of the TAPA. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


The City’s Transportation Department has just 
developed a citywide off-street inventory database 
which includes permitted public and private off- 
street parking facilities. The database for the Down- 
town Parking freeze zone—a boundary administered 
by the Air Pollution Control Commission (APCC)— 

is being refined by the Boston Environment Depart- 
ment and databases for the South Boston and 

East Boston Freeze Zones are underway. 
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BEST PRACTICES 


PARKING REGISTRATION 
Sydney, Australia 


The Office of State Revenue (OSR) sends 

a parking license registration to all non- 
residential property owners within the busi- 
ness area boundary. Owners must register 
as soon as they become owners of a taxable 
parking space, thus both existing and new 
parking developments are subject to the tax. 
Parking property owners are required to sur- 
Nie\are tale mas) ecelaeaaat-malelanl o\-imelmant-la<crom ella dares 
spaces as well as unmarked land-use areas 
for motor vehicle parking on their initial regis- 
tration, as well as on their annual parking tax 
return. This registration is only repeated if 
parking conditions change or property sales 
take place. Based on this registration record, 
owners receive annual instructions on how 
to file online as well as the amount of taxes 
due. Revenues deposited into the Transport 
Infrastructure Fund are used to fund city or 
regional public transportation projects with- 
in the Greater Sydney Metropolitan Area. 
Enforcement of the fee is achieved through 
monitoring of tax returns, regular site survey- 
ing, analyzing parking databases, and charg- 
ing of interest and penalty fees. Every year, 
parking property owners must log a return 
with the number of parking spaces which are 
tracked by computer models which report 
variances above set tolerance levels. 





RECOMMENDED STRATEGIES 


* Coordinate TAPA and TDM measures with the 
APCC permit application and approval process. 


* Consider new TDM measures learning from 
national and worldwide best practices that 
use modern technology. 





* — Enforce the TAPA reporting requirement and 
create a user portal for long-term monitoring 
and evaluation. 


* Develop an incentive program to ensure 
participation (e.g. a per-space fee discount 
with monitoring submission). 


* Create incentives for TMA membership, such 
as discounted parking taxes (if implemented). 


¢ Ensure future records can include special 


parking examples that may be useful (such 
as the number of Zipcar spaces). 


ENHANCE TOOLS FOR MANAGEMENT 





Boston continues to be the national leader in fight- 
ing climate change. The downtown parking freeze 
was put into place in 1976 by a Federal Implementa- 
tion Plan under the Clean Air Act, and has seen little 
change since it was first introduced. The City has 
frozen the number of publicly available off-street 
spaces to 35,556 in downtown, which includes 
North End, Financial District, Chinatown, Back 

Bay, and South End neighborhoods. 








Limiting the availability of “commercial” parking 
was seen as an effective way to control the number 
of cars traveling into the city. However, the construc- 
tion of “exempt” employee- or resident-only spaces 
was unrestricted. The transportation landscape 

has substantially changed since the 1970’s, and 
Boston's Article 80 Transportation Access Plan 
Agreements (TAPAs) have led the way in introducing 
more effective methods for managing vehicle miles 
traveled (VMT), including car share services, T passes, 
bike parking, and other transportation demand 
management measures. 








OPPORTUNITIES 


Boston’s required measures to control demand 
could be made more robust and enforceable. Many 
businesses already go beyond the measures of what 
Article 80 permits require, yet many more are not 
implementing their agreements because there is no 
monitoring provision. Since many facilities predate 
or are exempt from the Parking Freeze, the City 

does not have a real handle on parking supply. 


As part of its recently announced initiative to 
inventory the entire city’s parking supply, Boston 
must implement a new system to measure and 
monitor parking supply, its use, and especially 
the measures to reduce its need. 


RECOMMENDED STRATEGIES 


+ Provide a full on-street and off-street 
inventory of all Boston parking spaces and 
regulations, helping residents and visitors iden- 
tify where to find parking and avoid a ticket. 


* Create incentives or mandates for regular data 
reporting by parking operators and make such 
reports transparent. 


+ — Include review of “costs” (charges) and 
availability of space by uses. 


¢ Make better use of existing parking supply 
by becoming a resource and facilitator of 
shared parking agreements. 


- Expand City staff capacity to maintain 
the inventory, promote shared parking, and 
monitor private entities’ compliance with TAPAs 
and parking freeze permits, creating an on- 
going renewal process. Staffing can be funded 
through a citywide expansion of the nominal 
parking impact fee already in place in South 
Boston. 





* Coordinate data with Cambridge and Massport 
and collaborate to revisit Department of 
Enviromental Protection’s FIP and State 
Implementation Plan for the Clean Air Act. 





* Develop a process to support parking inno- 
vation, where new companies can partner with 
the City in exchange for reporting, data and 
evaluation. 


PROVIDE EQUITABLE TRANSPORTATION 
FUNDING 





The cost of parking is one of the reasons why Boston 
has a high cost of housing. Road maintenance and 
construction is heavily subsidized by State and local 
dollars. Transit receives only a fraction and biking 
almost none. A policy to reduce driving must have 
commensurate funding. The City should revisit 
its social and economic return on transportation 
investment. 


Additionally, the MBTA needs to be brought in as 

a partner to reprioritize station parking pricing and 
policies that encourage a greater utilization of its 
transit system—particularly trips that would 
otherwise strain Boston's parking supply. 





ISSUES 


At both the Commonwealth and local levels, trans- 
portation finances and investments are a persistent 
concern. Many policymakers are currently paying 
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attention to the reforms at the MBTA and the future 
levels of funding for the Commonwealth's transpor- 
tation services. Although a transportation funding 
reform package was passed in 2013, State voters 
repealed the indexing of the gas tax the following 
year. As a result, there is an ongoing need for new 
and innovative revenue sources that are not regres- 
sive, if equitable transportation funding is ever going 
to be possible. The political and social interest in the 
issue should create momentum for innovation in the 
future. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


According to the 2012 Census of Governments, local 
governments in Massachusetts expended a combined 


$18.3 million on parking facilities but realized a 
combined $43.8 million in revenue. Some of these 
may come in the form of parking fines. There may 
be an expectation for transparency in where such 
dollars are invested. 


Ensuring funding is equitable across modes is not 
tantamount to the creation of a zero sum-game. 

In fact, recognizing the complex transportation 
system needs support from all angles. For example, 
all drivers must become a pedestrian after they 
park their car, warranting walking improvements 

to enhance parking. Similarly, although the City of 
Boston doesn’t control the trains and buses, they 
are responsible for the streets and sidewalks, which 
are also used by transit riders, warranting street 


BEST PRACTICES 


PARKING TAX 


San Francisco, CA 


In the 1970s, the City of San Francisco imposed 

a 15% parking tax on the revenues from all off- 
street parking spaces in the City, and in 1980, voters 
approved an additional 10% surcharge for a total 
parking tax of 25%. Local sales tax does not apply 
to parking fees. 


For the last three fiscal years, the parking tax has 
generated about $50 million each year. Muni, San 
Francisco's transit system, receives 40% of the 

net parking tax revenue. Parking lot operators are 
ics) eLelalssie)<cmne)merolatcYe1a aremaalom or-la daycmi-¥ar- laren or-\A1ar es 
the City. In San Francisco, most off-street parking 
spaces are rented by a property owner to a profes- 
sional parking operator. The parking operator 
collects a fee from the parking patron for the 

space rental plus the 25% parking tax. 


UNIVERSAL TRANSIT PASS 
Boulder, CO 


Boulder, Colorado is served by a Parking Benefit 
District called the Central Area General Improve- 
faale Yalan B)isiag loyal (@/NG]|D) Ma vallelamantclatetxctow er-la_dlaloar-lare! 
subsidizes alternative mode transportation options 
in order to reduce auto-dependence and support a 
more walkable downtown. The “Eco-Pass’” program 
provides free unlimited-ride transit passes to more 
than 8,300 employees of 1,200 different downtown 





businesses. The CAGID pays a flat fee to the transit 
district for each employee enrolled in the program, 
regardless of whether the employee actually rides 
transit. In 2009, these programs cost nearly 
$755,000. However, they are fully funded through 
CAGID revenues as the Downtown Management 
(Cfolaalanlistslelamaretnel-10-lanalialcve mare Wm-lmccrela\{-mel-lanrelale 
management investments are a far cheaper strategy 
sdareVam ole] ike ll area al-\wa ereladiareare Volar 


Sa 


BY PARKING REVENUE 
Portland, OR 


Revenue from parking meters installed in the dis- 
tricts served by the streetcar, including the Pearl 
and South Waterfront Districts, is used to fund 
about a third of the streetcar’s operating cost 

($1.8 million budgeted for 2010). This use of reve- 
nue is justified by the streetcar’s role in providing 
central city circulation and in helping open these 
areas for development, thereby generating parking 
meter revenue. City policy conditioned an additional 
N5N6100 0010 Tair=Valaler- Ve) o\-1e-lulayeasi0] 0) ololaaicon-Moh/mlar 
crease in streetcar ridership within two years of the 
streetcar’s extension to the South Waterfront. The 
city’s Transportation System Plan states that park- 
ing meter districts should “encourage the use of 
alternatives to the use of the automobile, and pro- 
vide a funding source for transportation projects 
within the districts.” 
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improvements to aid transit performance. Funding 
improvements that benefit multiple types of trips 
can be a widely agreeable priority. 


RECOMMENDED STRATEGIES 





« — Expand the annual $10 per space fee of 
off-street parking in South Boston to become 
a citywide program. 


* Seek legislative approval of a progressive excise 
tax for multiple car ownership and/or higher 
PG (miles per gallon) ratings. 


* Explore progressive parking fines to change 
the behavior of habitual violators of the City’s 
residential or commercial parking rules. 





* Explore reassessing properties where parking 
is bundled into lease agreements, rethinking 
parking and parking policies to lower housing 
costs while not over burdening residential 
streets with parking demand. 


*  Aswith all taxes and parking fees, ensure there 
is transparency with regards to where fees 
go. Put revenues in a fund that can be used to 
expand demand management measures and 
enforce the compliance of TAPA. 


REDUCE THE IMPACT OF DEVELOPMENT 





Almost all new buildings are built with parking, 
forcing compromises on form, visual appeal and 
function while contributing to emissions. Parking 
can be provided more efficiently depending on loca- 
tion and adjacencies and regulated by maximum 
requirement rather than minimums. The most 
obvious advantage of eliminating minimum parking 
requirements compared to reducing or tailoring 
requirements, Is that it provides the opportunity for 
regulators to avoid the “guessing game” of parking 
demand projections. The elimination of minimum 
requirements can reduce development costs and 
help spur development in areas where land is 
expensive, or at sites where parking provision is 
impractical such as irregular-shaped lots or where 
parking is prohibited by restrictions for historic 
properties. 








Impact fees can be charged for exceeding parking 
maximums and the revenues invested in traffic 
mitigation measures, such as transit, walking, biking 
facilities and TDM programs. These fees can both 
provide an attractive source of new revenue, and 


ensure that developers pay their “fair share” costs 
of mitigating their transportation impacts. Municipal 
sharing districts should also be established to 
encourage parking resource sharing and further 
reduce the impact of development. 


ISSUES 


The City’s district-based maximum parking ratios 
serve only as guidelines for use by the Zoning Board 
of Appeal, rather than a formally adopted regulation 
in the zoning code. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


Thirty-seven percent of Boston’s land area is within 
a half-mile of an MBTA rapid transit station. The City 
could start piloting the maximum requirements 
within transit overlay districts. Transit-oriented 
mixed-use settings offer the opportunity to share 
parking spaces between various uses with different 
peak demands, thereby reducing the total number 
of spaces required compared to the same uses in 
stand-alone developments. 


In consultation with cities and towns, including 
Somerville, Concord, Seattle, and Minneapolis, 
Massachusetts created a model Transit Oriented 
Development bylaw. The text explicitly calls for 
parking maximum requirements. 


RECOMMENDED STRATEGIES 


*- Promulgate a transit-oriented maximum 
parking requirement in base zoning. 


¢ — Eliminate minimum parking requirement 
citywide. 


* Consider cap on all non-shared parking in 
downtown Boston. 


* — Initiate an impact fee for those exceeding 
maximum requirement. 


+ Facilitate shared parking lease agreements. 
+ Consider a municipal parking sharing district. 


+ Develop zoning and developer incentives for 
green garages, pervious paving, bicycle lockers, 
and environmentally-friendly industries and 
companies. 


* Collaborate with neighboring municipalities 
and similar cities to assess the successes and 
needed improvements after implementing 
requirements. 
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BEST PRACTICES 





MAXIMUM PARKING REQUIREMENT 


San Francisco, CA 


San Francisco limits the number of available down- 
town parking spaces (especially commuter parking 
spaces) in order to limit the number of cars that will 
attempt to enter the downtown at rush hour. Setting 
maximum parking requirements sparks a simple 
chain of events. Limiting the number of parking 
spaces causes building owners to charge for com- 
muter parking spaces, in order to balance supply 
with demand. Commuters respond to parking prices 
by driving less, and carpooling, riding transit, 
bicycling and walking more. 


RESIDENTIAL PARKING MAXIMUMS 
Eugene, OR 


Eugene has adopted parking maximum restrictions 
for residential land uses, which sets a limit on the 
amount of parking that can be provided for each 
residential unit, rather than parking minimums, 
which mandate a certain number of parking spaces 
be supplied for each residential unit. The use of 
parking maximums removes the requirement for the 
property owner to supply a set minimum amount of 
parking while still allowing a limited supply of park- 
ing. In doing away with parking minimum require- 
ments, Eugene removed a significant barrier to 
residential in-fill development, effectively reducing 
the cost by not requiring parking. In addition to park- 
ing maximums, Eugene's zoning code allows certain 
ig-Xo[Uleia(oarcmia er la iarom care (Ul caalcalecm im Werle dares 
study demonstrates that the proposed amount will 
be sufficient to meet demand. While at the same 
time encouraging the use of other modes of trans- 
portation and helping to decrease congestion, 
Eugene has implemented these changes to increase 
fol-valsiiavaclale Maciel lec-mualou-laalel0/almormt-Valeme(crelex-tn-\o ne) 
parking, advancing efforts to improve the quality of 
water and lessen the amount of stormwater runoff. 





























SHARED PARKING 
Middleborough, MA 


Middleborough, MA altered its zoning code to 
eliminate parking requirements for second or third 
story downtown residential units above retail which 
are also within a quarter-mile of overnight public 
parking. The effect was to encourage sharing of the 
existing commercial use parking that was other- 
wise vacant most evenings and weekends with the 
recognition that residential and commercial uses 
have peak parking demand at opposite times of 
day. Property owners have been able to generate 
FYolol die) ar-\mlarexelaal-mucelaamaatcii¢n LUlIKe ll ates=m o\yae) oX- ral ar 
upper floors as residences, while at the same time 
allowing them to keep rents low for businesses 

on the street level. 


SHARED PARKING DISTRICT 
Arlington, VA 


Arlington County’s Columbia Pike District Parking 
Strategy encourages sharing spaces by setting 

a limit on the number of reserved parking spaces 
allowed, while placing no limit on the amount of 
shared parking allowed on-site. Sites over 20,000 
square feet in land area have the following 
requirements: 





A maximum of two spaces per residential unit 
may be made available as reserved parking. 


There are no maximum limits on shared parking. 


Up to 100% of all required parking may be 
provided off-site if the said parking spaces are 
located within a %4-mile radius of the subject 
site and a legally binding parking agreement 
meeting zoning code standards is provided 

to the Zoning Administrator. 
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CHAPTER 5 





The following projects are early actions the City has 
already begun to undertake during the course of this 
study which support the study’s recommendations. 


DRIVEBOSTON 


A TWO-PART PILOT PROGRAM TO ENHANCE 
CAR-SHARE 


The City of Boston envisions an urban landscape 
with ever increasing mobility options that allow 
residents and visitors to select the optimal mode of 
transportation for each type of trip they might take. 
In aregion with many “car-free” households, car 
sharing provides an important option and opportu- 
nity for residents and visitors alike. The City believes 
supporting wider availability and awareness of car 
sharing options as an alternative to personal vehicles 
will in time decrease individual car ownership, make 
more curb space available for a range of uses, and 
reduce the city’s rate of carbon emissions. 


To advance the agenda articulated in the City’s 
Climate Action Plan and Boston’s Complete Streets, 
the City of Boston Transportation Department (BTD) 


“THE CITY OF BOSTON 
ENVISIONS AN URBAN 
LANDSCAPE WITH EVER 
INCREASING MOBILITY 
OPTIONS THAT ALLOW 


NSS ES 
TO SELECT THE OPTIMAL 
MODE OF TRANSPORTA- 
TION FOR EACH TYPE OF 
TRIP THEY MIGHT TAKE.” 





is launching DriveBoston, a two-part pilot program 
focused on car-share. One part of the pilot will pro- 
vide opportunities for Car Share Operators (CSOs) 

to have dedicated spaces on City streets and in City 
parking lots. The second part of the program will 
provide opportunities for CSOs to have Free-Floating 
parking permits to pilot One-Way car share in Boston. 


The City of Boston plans to gather significant data 
on usage and user behavior over the course of the 
pilot to assess the effectiveness and success. If 
the initial pilot is successful, the City may renew 
the licenses. 


PARKBOSTON 





SMART PHONE PAYMENT AVAILABLE 
FOR 8,000 SPACES 


In 2015, Mayor Walsh announced a city partnership 
with ParkBoston that allows drivers to feed the 
meters using a mobile device. All of Boston’s 8,000 
metered parking spaces will be payable by smart 
phone. Supported by license plate enforcement, 
users no longer need to leave any receipts on the 
dashboard. The application also sends a ten minute 
warning before the meter runs out. 








Since the original pilot in the Back Bay area, the 
ParkBoston app has been embraced by Boston 
residents and visitors. The app was downloaded 
more than 15,000 times and used more than 12,000 
times by those parking in the area. The City will 
continue integrating existing and new purchased 
smart meters into the new pay-by-phone system. 
The installation will take place by phase: first start- 
ing from Back Bay and Fenway/Kenmore area, then 
gradually expanding to Downtown, Beacon Hill, West 
End, North End, and Charlestown, and finally cover- 
ing South Boston, South End, Mission Hill, Allston 
and Brighton. 




















The ParkBoston app showcased the success of 
using technology to make transportation easier 
and more convenience, and is only one of the first 
steps the City has taken in applying innovative and 
data-driven approach to inform transportation 
and parking policies. 
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SMART METERS 





CREDIT-CARD PAYMENT TECHNOLOGY 


Another initiative along the line of ParkBoston 
app is to replace all Boston’s parking meters with 
“smart” units, allowing parkers to pay with credit 
cards and eventually phone apps. The citywide 
upgrade could let the City better control the on- 
street parking, and provide the infrastructure for 
more progressive smart parking management, 
such as dynamic meter pricing based on real-time 
availability data, and apps that let smartphone 
users know where to find empty spaces. Smart 
meters and more importantly, the data provided, will 
be able to handle years of technological advances 
and help make “smarter” parking policy decisions. 


OTHER ACCOMPLISHMENTS 





Other recent accomplishments that the City has 
made include: 


+ Updated the parking fines to discourage illegal 
parking in business districts to free up parking. 


¢ Opened up Boston Public School parking lots 
for overnight parking. 


¢  Minimized parking requirements: most new 
developments in Boston have a parking ratio 
of 0.5 cars per housing unit in downtown and 
0.75 cars per 1,000 square feet of commercial 
development in downtown. 


+ Launched Special Planning Area efforts in 
key transit-oriented neighborhoods including 
Dudley Square, Dorchester Avenue and 
Washington Street. 





* — Expanded Hubway from 60 stations to 106 
stations with approximately 1,100 bicycles 
since its launch in 2011. 


* Conducted a citywide off-street parking 
inventory. 


Early actions scheduled for the next few years 
that complement the recommendation of this 
report include: 


Piloting performance-based parking in select 
neighborhoods to increase parking availability. 


Creating a Parking Benefit District in each of 
those neighborhoods, using a portion of new 
revenue gained to fund local improvements. 


Using data from parking meters to show likely 
availability of on-street parking to drivers in real 
time, reducing the amount of time people are 
hunting for parking. 


Expanding the use of parking meters in business 
districts to ensure curbside availability. 





Revisiting commercial vehicle loading and 
parking policy and regulation. 


Reforming the Resident Parking Permit (RPP) 
program to enhance community access, fund 
neighborhood improvements and disincentivize 
multiple car ownership. 


Piloting shared parking agreements to open 
up underused off-street commercial lots for 
resident parking. 


Updating parking fines for parking in residential 
parking areas without a permit. 


Exploring other methods to unbundle the cost 
of parking from the price of housing. 


Expanding demand management programs. 


Expanding Bus Rapid Transit (BRT) along key 
routes throughout the city. 


Working with car share companies to locate 
city-wide, using data to aid in picking locations. 


Including electric vehicles in parking 
requirements. 


Hiring a Director of Parking Policy. 


Creating a dynamic, digital accessible database 
of all downtown parking facilities. 


Streamlining and consolidating permitting and 
reporting requirements for off-street parking. 


BOSTON CITYWIDE OFF-SREET 


PARKING INVENTORY 
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CHAPTER 6 





A complimentary early action conducted by the 
study team was to establish—for the first time 
in Boston's history—an inventory of all off-street 
parking spaces within the city in order to under- 
stand how many parking spaces exist and how 
they are used and regulated. 


Overall, the City of Boston has approximately 
380,000 off-street parking spaces (not including 
small residential driveways), with nearly 78,000 of 
these located within the Downtown Parking Freeze 
boundaries. Table below summarizes the estimated 
off-street parking inventory by areas and in total. 


The following section describes how these esti- 
mates were reached. 


DATA SOURCES AND ASSUMPTIONS 


The study team adopted a GIS-based approach, 
utilizing existing geospatial database resources to 
estimate the off-street parking inventory citywide 
as well as in several special districts, including 

the Downtown Parking Freeze zone, South Boston 
Freeze zone, East Boston Freeze zone, Allston- 
Brighton district, the Longwood Medical Area (LMA), 
and the Dudley Square district. Built upon this initial . 
estimate, the City can then field check the inventory 

of selected areas or facilities as needed in the 





Off-street parking spaces were counted based on 
five data sources. 











The Boston Air Pollution Control Commission 
(APCC) maintains detailed records of permitted 
off-street parking spaces within the Downtown, 
future. South Boston and East Boston parking freeze 





TABLE |: off-street Parking Inventory 
































SOUTH SOUTH 
TUR AH BOSTON- 
COMMERCIAL | RESIDENTIAL EAST ALLSTON DUDLEY | ALL OTHER | SOURCE 
DOWNTOWN DISTRICTS DISTRICT BOSTON | BRIGHTON SQUARE | DISTRICTS | TOTALS 
Air Pollution 62,200 
Control 
ee 33,200 
cee Pe i 20,200 11 3,600 86,000 
ata 
& 29,000 
Residential) 
Boston Fire 
Department 
Gasoline 5,000 1,000 600 800 2,000 2,100 6 9,200 20,700 
Licenses 
Transportation 
Access Plan 
Agreements/ 2,200 1,100 600 2,400 7,600 4,900 30 21,000 39,800 
Other 
Boston 
Redevelopment 
Authority eng 50 6 1,300 4,300 50 9,000 | 16,300 
(BRA)2! 
OpenData 6,800 3,300 6,000 11,500 23,800 500 2,100 163,300 217,300 
TOTAL 77,800 25,600 7,200 19,500 37,800 7,500 2,200 202,500 380,000 
Soars 91,700 13,400 32,300 40,500 75,100 | 10,700 | 14,100 | 330,400 | 608,200 
Jobs (2012) 242,500 29,000 6,000 6,600 22,800 45,000 11,100 69,600 432,800 
Parking Space 
per Capita 0.85 1.91 0.22 0.48 0.50 0.70 0.16 0.61 0.62 
Parking Space 
per Job 0.32 0.88 1.19 2.94 1.66 0.17 0.20 2.91 0.88 
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zones. The study team compared 1977, 1991 
and 2010 Freeze database and used the most 
recent and accurate inventory data. 


+ The Boston Fire Department (BFD) tracks 
storage of combustible materials within struc- 
tures in Boston. This includes data on the esti- 
mated total volume of gas stored in the tanks 
of cars parked in at-capacity parking garages. 
Based on BFD’s permit regulation, the study 
team assumed that an average of 20-gallon 
gas is permitted for each parked vehicle. 


+ The Transportation Access Plan Agreement 
(TAPA) data from the Boston Transportation 
Department includes records of permitted 
parking spaces for large developments 
citywide. 


- The Boston Redevelopment Authority 

(BRA) has parcel-level data on both land use 
(including commercial and residential parking) 
as well as built area. 


¢ The Open Lot Data traces all paved and 
unpaved open-air lots based on Google aerial 
map. Lots that are smaller than 1,000 square 
feet (approximately three or fewer spaces) 
were not counted. 








METHODOLOGY 





These five data sources were incomplete on their 
own, but together, they were assumed to contain 

a reasonable approximation of the number of off- 
street parking spots in Boston. To remove duplicate 
values, a hierarchy was created that assumed APCC 
to be most accurate, followed by BFD, then TAPA 
and other non-APCC data from the Boston Transpor- 
tation Department. These three were followed by the 
rough estimate of spaces derived from information 
available through the BRA and then Open Lot Data. 


Some data cleanup was required before a final tally 
could be completed. For instance, the BFD data was 
filtered for permits that cited passenger vehicle- 
specific types of fuel. BRA data was filtered for 
commercial and residential parking and then floor 
area used to estimate the quantity of parking spaces. 
Open Lot Data was also filtered for only paved park- 
ing areas and the very largest data points were 
cross-checked on Google Street View to ensure 
that they reflected actual parking lots. Repair lots, 
maintenance yards, terminals, playgrounds, etc. 
were deleted from the final layer. An average of 300 
square feet per parking space—a standard used to 
account for parking plus circulation space—was 
applied to the layer to establish the final count. 





AlLAPCC data was incorporated into the final tally. 
BFD data points were then mapped over APCC par- 
cels. Any data points that overlapped APCC parcels 
were excluded. Those that matched to a non-APCC 
parcel were included in the analysis. Next, TAPA 
parcels that did not overlap either an APCC parcel 
or a BFD parcel were tallied. The same procedure 
was next applied to BRA parcels and finally to 
Open Lot Data polygons. 
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FIGURE II: Boston Citywide Parking Inventory ~380.000 


Boston Citywide Parking Inventory: ~380,000 
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FIGURE (2: Downtown Freeze Parking Inventory ~77,800 


Downtown Freeze Parking Inventory: ~77,800 
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FIGURE 13: south Boston Freeze Parking Inventory ~32,800 


South Boston Freeze Parking Inventory: ~32,800 
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FIGURE 14: East Boston Parking Inventory ~19,500 


East Boston Parking Inventory: ~19,500 
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FIGURE (5: Allston-Brighton Parking Inventory ~37,800 


Allston-Brighton Parking Inventory: ~37,800 
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FIGURE (6: Longwood Medical Area (LMA) Parking Inventory ~7,500 


Longwood Medical Area (LMA) Parking Inventory: ~7,500 
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FIGURE 17: Dudley Square Parking Inventory ~2,200 


Dudley Square Parking Inventory: ~2,200 
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TABLE 2: Action Plan for Promoting Economic Opportunity 














LEVEL OF RESPONSIBLE 
STRATEGIES EFFORTS PARTY ACTION PLAN IST YEAR 
. Support Small Medium BTD Priority ¢ Pilot a Parking Benefit District 
Businesses (PBD) in Dudley Square with 
new smart meters installed, and 
P RO MOTIN G dedicate a portion of net revenue 
to the district improvement. 
ECONOMIC E 
OPPORTUNITY 
. Increase Low ZBA, BRA Priority 
Housing 
Affordability 
. Make Paid Medium BTD Secondary ¢ Pilot demand-based pricing and 
Parking Easier eliminate time limits in Dudley 
and Worthwhile Square to achieve a parking avail- 
ability goal of 10-15% parking 
available per block face. 
¢ Monitor and document parking 
utilization and program effects 
using smart meter data. 
. Provide User- Low BTD Secondary 
Friendly Mobility 
Information 
. Support Parking | Low BTD, BED Secondary 
Technology 
Innovation 























2ND YEAR 


Expand the pilot to Downtown 
and Back Bay. 


Capitalize on the 2016’s Municipal 
Modernization law that expands 
the potential use of parking meters 
revenue for public realm and trans- 
portation improvements. 
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3RD YEAR 


Expand the pilot to South Boston, 
and LMA area. 


Draft formal PBD policy. 


Create special planning areas 
around the Orange and Red lines 

(JP & South Boston, eg.) to encourage 
TOD supported by mass transit. 


4TH YEAR 


¢ Expand PBD program to East Boston 
and Allston/Brighton. 


¢ Adopt formal PBD policy and expand 
city staff capacity to administrate 
the programs. 
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5TH YEAR 





Create clear legal guidance and 
language for homeowners’ asso- 
ciations and developers to include 
in new and modified leases and 
deeds that unbundles parking. 


Maintain an annually-updated 
estimate of average monthly fees 
for commercial parking: a monthly 
amount roughly equivalent to 50% 
of this average shall be established 
as the minimum tenant-charge 

for parking. 


Include unbundled parking 
requirements in the zoning 

code and the City’s housing plan, 
especially for affordable housing 
developments. 


¢ Consider taxing 
parking that is 
bundled into lease 
agreements. 


¢ Consider taxing 
existing unbundled 
parking. 





Review the pilot program data 
and determine the correct price. 


Expand the pilot to Back Bay 
and Fenway Area. 


Continue to monitor the parking 
utilization in these areas. 


Eliminate time-limits to reduce 
hassle and reliance on ticket 
revenues. 


Expand the pilot to all areas 
equipped with smart meters. 


Release program evaluation report 
and data. 


Draft formal demand-based pricing 
policy. 


Redirect some percentage of the 
new revenue, gained in the places 
where demand-based pricing is 
implemented, back to those 
locations for local improvements. 


¢ Adopt formal demand-based 
parking pricing. 





Expand the Streetline Parker or 
a similar system to a broader area 
in Downtown Boston. 


Create real-time parking information 
portal available to public through 
web or app platform. 


¢ Expand parking payment technology 
onto the mobility information 
platform. 


Partner with 
private parking 
facilities to open 
up real-time 
availability data. 





Establish formal policies to 
encourage open source data. 





Hold app design contests and 
innovation competitions to 
encourage local entrepreneurs 
creatively solve the parking and 
transportation-related issues. 
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TABLE 3: Action Plan for Enhancing Community Access 


LEVEL OF RESPONSIBLE 
STRATEGIES EFFORTS PARTY ACTION PLAN IST YEAR 
1. Improve High BTD, BED, PWD Priority ¢ Pilot RPP flat fee in Dudley Square. 
Residential + Make RPP signage simple and easy 
Neighborhoods to follow in the pilot. 
ENHANCING ee ae 
¢ Distribute educational an 
COMMUNITY information materials to gain public 
ACCESS support and stakeholder buy-in. 
¢ Broker shared parking agreements 
to open up underutilized facilities, 
eg. overnight permit holder parking 
in nearby office garages for residents. 
2. Manage Curb Low BTD, PWD, BED, Secondary Citywide program: 
ore aiad ABC, MASCO ¢ Expand on-street car share program. 
¢ Expand curbside zero-emission 
vehicle parking/charging infra- 
structure. 
¢ Expand one-way car share program. 
¢ Expand Hubway bike share to all 
densely-populated neighborhoods 
and build a low-stress bicycling 
network. 
. Prioritize High Low BTD, BED, ABC, Secondary 
Occupancy MASCO 
Vehicle Parking 
. Update Com- Low BTD, PWD Secondary 
mercial Loading 
Access 
. Expand Real- Medium BTD Secondary 
Time Parking 
Availability 
Displays 
. Establish Low BTD, ISD, PWD Secondary 
Improved 
Parking Design 
Guidance 
. Improve Low BTD Secondary 
Bicycle Parking 
and Access 









































2ND YEAR 


¢ Evaluate the effects of the pilot to 
determine an appropriate RPP fee 
structure. 


¢ Expand the RPP pilot to Back Bay. 


¢ Establish a RPP cap by household 
or by area. 


¢ Add meters in some mixed-use 
neighborhoods. 
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3RD YEAR 


¢ Pilot escalating RPP fee per house- 
hold in Dudley Square and Back Bay. 


Draft RPP administration policy 

and establish formal administration 
entity/capacity, including visitor 
parking and revenue management. 


4TH YEAR 
Release pilot report. 
Adopt RPP policy citywide. 
Expand formal RPP signage citywide. 


Continue to document the RPP effects 
and establish pricing adjustment 
mechanism. 
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5TH YEAR 


¢« Dedicate 


RPP revenue to 
residential parking 
solutions. 





Establish formal policy on flexible 
curbside regulations to seasonally allow 
bike corrals, outdoor dining, parklets, 
attended parking, such as valet services 
or autonomous parking. 


Downtown Freeze Area Pilot: 
¢ Expanded vanpool parking. 
¢ New on-street carpool parking. 


¢ New bike corral and parklet program. 


¢ Expand downtown pilot to South 
Boston, Back Bay, Dudley Square, 
and LMA area. 


New pilot of peak hour bus and/or 
bike lanes. 


Expand pilots to East Boston, 
Allston/Brighton. 


Pilot flexible RPP & commercial 
spaces. 


Expand programs 
citywide. 





¢ Working with public and private 
partners, to establish more compre- 
hensive incentive package to further 
encourage carpooling, such as 
reduced permit rates, etc. 


Distribute information and directional 
maps for carpoolers and vanpoolers 
to easily find a space at priority 
locations. 


Couple carpool and vanpool parking 
incentives with other TDM programs 
such as Guaranteed Ride Home, 
Parking Cash Out, etc. 





Conduct thorough and comprehen- 
sive studies on current time-of-day 
restrictions, occupancy rate and 
utilization of the commercial parking/ 
loading zones and strategically 
relocate or regulate these spaces. 


¢ Pilot metered commercial vehicle 
parking on-street at key locations in 
downtown Boston, and consider an 
adaptive pricing mechanism for 
loading zones. 


Identify underutilized loading zones 
and convert to metered parking 
spaces or shared metered spaces for 
freight and passenger at different 
time of the day. 


Incentivize busi- 
nesses to use en- 
vironment-friendly 
vehicles for freight 
delivery, such as 
lower meter/permit 
fee or prioritized 
loading zone for 
low-emission com- 
mercial vehicles. 





Educate private operators on the 
benefits of installing equipment and 
sharing utilization information. 


Work with private operators to get 
real-time feeds advertising their 
availability. 


Identify larger locations as pilot sites, 
such as Common Garage, Government 
Center, etc. 


Provide data on live web streams 
and apps to promote awareness 
of options to reduce drivers’ street 
cruising and incentivize remote 
parking or alternate modes. 


Gradually expand 
the program city- 
wide. 





¢ Include clear design guidance on 
driveway curb cuts, safe sightlines for 
motorists entering the roadway, and 
slopes behind sidewalks in the zoning 
and design guidance language. 


¢ Set placement standards for curb 
cuts, crosswalks, and on-street 
parking as part of ISD guidance. 


Promote Complete Streets guidance 
citywide. 


Include design requirements that 
save energy consumption and 
encourage ground floor activities 
such as minimum transparent front- 
age and ground-floor retail allocation 
for off-street parking facilities. 


Provide flexibility 
to accommodate 
innovation. 





Develop clear design guidance 
for bicycle infrastructure. 


Strategically expand bike share 
system to transit stops, underserved 
neighborhoods and areas of high 
demand. 





¢ Offer private branding in exchange 
for funding bike station maintenance 
agreements. 


Partnering with the MBTA to pursue 
State funding for bike infrastructure 
improvements that support “Last Mile 
Project,” or “Pedal & Park Facility.” 





Explore introduction of bike valet 
at large events and destinations. 


Encourage and incentivize 
developers and property owners 
to provide bicyclist lockers and 
shower facilities. 
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TABLE 4: Action Plan for Reducing Parking Demand 


REDUCING 
PARKING 
DEMAND 


@ 














Impacts 














LEVEL OF RESPONSIBLE 
STRATEGIES EFFORTS PARTY ACTION PLAN (ST YEAR 

. Expand Demand Medium BTD, ABC, MASCO Priority 
Reduction 
Programs 

. Enhance Tools for | Low BED, BTD Priority ¢ Complete a full on-street and 
Management off-street inventory for all Boston 

parking spaces. 

. Provide Equitable | High BTD, BED Secondary ¢ Expand the annual $10 per space 
Transportation fee of off-street parking in South 
Funding Boston to all new development in 

Downtown Parking Freeze Area. 
¢ Establish a parking fund to manage 
all additional parking revenue. 

. Offset New Medium BTD, BRA, BED, Secondary 
Development ZBA 








2ND YEAR 


Coordinate TAPA and TDM measures 
with the APCC permit application and 
approval process. 


Consider new TDM measures learning 
from national and worldwide best 
practices that use modern technology. 
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3RD YEAR 


Enforce the TAPA reporting require- 
ment and create a user portal for 


long-term monitoring and evaluation. 


4TH YEAR 


¢ Develop an incentive program 
to ensure participation (e.g.a 
per-space fee discount with 
monitoring submission). 


e Create incentives for TMA member- 
ship, such as discounted parking 
taxes (if implemented). 
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5TH YEAR 


Ensure future 
records can include 
special parking 
examples that 

may be useful 

(such as the number 
of Zipcar spaces). 





Create incentives or mandates for 
regular data reporting. 


Include review of “costs” (charges) 
and availability of space by uses. 


Expand City staff capacity to monitor 
compliance with TAPAs and the BED’s 
Air Pollution Control Permits (APCCs) 
and to process annual renewal of 
APCCs and similar parking fees. 


Coordinate data with the City 
of Cambridge and Massport and 
collaborate to revisit DEP’s SIP 
for the Clean Air Act. 





Expand the annual $10 per space 
fee to all new development citywide. 


Seek legislative approval of a 
progressive excise tax for multiple 
car ownership and/or higher MPG 
(miles per gallon) ratings. 


Explore progressive parking fines 
to change the behavior of habitual 
violators of the City’s residential 
or commercial parking rules. 


¢ Explore reassessing properties higher 
where parking is bundled into lease 
agreements. 


Use the additional parking revenue 
to expand demand management 
measures and enforce the 
compliance of TAPA. 





Promulgate a transit-oriented 
maximum parking requirement in 
base zoning. 


Eliminate minimum parking 
requirement citywide. 





Consider cap on all non-shared 
parking in downtown Boston. 


Initiate an impact fee for those 
exceeding maximum requirement. 





Facilitate shared parking lease a 
greements. 


¢ Consider a municipal parking 
sharing district. 





Develop zoning 

and developer 
incentives for 
green garages, 
pervious paving, 
bicycle lockers, and 
environmentally- 
friendly industries 
and companies. 


Collaborate 

with neighboring 
municipalities 
and similar cities 
to assess the 
successes and 
needed improve- 
ments after 
implementing 
requirements. 
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